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Tue Nation learned much during World 
War II about the capabilities and capaci- 
ties of its older workers for productive em- 
ployment. In an effort to build upon this 
experience and create even wider oppor- 
tunities for its older citizens, the Secretary 
of Labor has established an Intradepart- 
mental Committee on the Older Worker. 
The major objectives of this Committee are 
discussed by BES Director Robert C. Good- 
win. p. 3. 


Tue Nation’s largest employer, the Fed- 
eral Government, takes a vital interest in 
full utilization of its mature employees. 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
promulgated a far-seeing personnel policy 
in this regard. p. 4. 


To assist in achieving the objectives of 
the Department of Labor with regard to 
increasing public awareness of the prob- 
lems of older workers, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has developed materials 
for institutes of employers, personnel work- 
ers, labor organization officials, and local 
employment office staff members. The 
first try-outs of these materials have been 
held in the field. Results from Massachu- 
setts, Washington, D. C., and Kansas are 
discussed on pp. 7-13. 


Tue Women’s Bureau has long recog- 
nized and publicized the need for providing 
training or retraining for older women 
entering or reentering the labor market. 
Recently, the Women’s Bureau studied 27 
training programs for older women. The 
findings, with special emphasis on 4 of 
these programs, are told by Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director of the Bureau, on p. 14. 


Tue challenge of an aging labor force is 
not unique to the United States. The Na- 
tional Employment Service of Canada has 
had to grapple with a similar situation. 
Canada’s plans for meeting the problem 
closely resemble our own. p. 18. 


A NUMBER of State employment security 
agencies have pioneered in alerting their 
communities to the urgent employment 
needs of older workers. The State employ- 
ment services have played a major role in 
enlisting the cooperation of other agencies 
and organizations in a concerted effort to 
deal with the problems of senior citizens. 
How Rhode Island, Minnesota, Florida, and 
Pennsylvania have met the challenge of 


their maturing populations is told on 
pp. 20-28. 


Healthy Living 


Ess than 100 years ago the average life expectancy 
L at birth was about half that of today. 

Consequently the ratio of older people to 
younger bears no comparison with that of our times. 
In America it is estimated that 1 out of 15 persons . . 
was 65 years of age or over at the midpoint of this 
century, and that by its close the number will prob- 
ably rise to 1 in every 5. In South Africa, life tables 
for Europeans reveal a similar tendency. . . . These 
are arresting figures, and from them emerges a further 
pattern for living which must inevitably exercise pro- 
found influence upon human society and consequently 
upon health. 

Whilst many obvious blessings flow from stretch- 
ing the life span, we can only solve the problems which 
spring from increased longevity by realising that we 
must adjust our thinking to accord with facts. That 
means that the conventional concept of threescore 
years and ten as the allotted span of man must be 
scrapped as out of date and no longer true in our day. 
Not only must we adjust our thinking on this point, 
but we must at the same time revise our ideas about 
the duration of youth and the role to be played in 
our economic life by people who have been regarded 
as too old at 60. 

. . . People over 60 are not in all cases physically 
capable of carrying on their usual work. In other 
cases, however, many are at their brilliant best to 
continue their work, since maturity has brought rich 
experience and skill. 

Not all work, of course, calls for speed and strength, 
the attributes of youth. Nor do all people age at a 
uniform rate. Many, indeed, retain their mental and 
physical vigour to advanced age, and several examples 
may be readily called to mind. Today the rough and 
ready rule of too old at 60 cannot pass the test of 
scientific analysis. Creative activity is as essential 
to man’s health and happiness as air and water. 
Without it, life continues as a twilight state, devoid 
of purpose and meaning. A longer working span is 
an inescapable corollary of a longer life. 

The problem is not for tomorrow, but is with us 
now, and merits the joint consideration of manage- 
ment and workers in planning the best means of using 
the hidden reserve of manpower represented by older 
but fit people. Undoubtedly the happiest and the 
healthiest people are those who find interest in living 
and joy in their work. They are rich, indeed. The 
word “‘health” comes from an old Anglo-Saxon word 
‘“‘wholth,”” or wholeness. We see, therefore, that to 
be healthy one must be whole—whole in mind, body 
and spirit. 

—Dr. GERALD MacuHanik, Senior Medical Officer 
to the South African Workman’s Compensation Commis- 
stoner. 
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press lime 


New Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 


Ar a meeting held in his office on September 30 
with representatives of nearly 30 women’s organiza- 
tions, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell announced 
the appointment of Mrs. Alice K. Leopold as his as- 
sistant in charge of Women’s Affairs. He indicated 
that his new assistant will review the Department’s 
plans to insure that specific provisions are made to 
develop materials and programs to contribute to a 
Department-wide program for the improvement of the 
status of women workers. In addition, Mrs. Leopold 
will continue to serve as director of the Department’s 
Women’s Bureau. 


Manpower Adequate for 


‘Present Military Requirements 


ALTHOUGH there are a sufficient number of draft-age 
men available to meet the present projected needs of 
the Armed Forces, full mobilization would dig propor- 
tionately deeper into the 18-19 year age bracket 
than it did during World War II, Secretary of Labor 


James P. Mitchell announced recently. 


These, he said, are among the conclusions of a 
report, “Military Manpower Requirements and Sup- 
ply, 1954-60,” published by the United States 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
the request of the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
This report assesses the manpower available for 
military service under alternative assumptions as to 
the strength of the Armed Forces and national military 
‘nanpower policies. 

The report contains no recommendations as to 
olicy, but it indicates that the supply of manpower 
ermits more liberal deferment policies and practices. 

“If the Armed Forces remain at their present pro- 
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jected level of 3,046,000 through 1960, there will be 
a continuous rise in the number of young men avail- 
able for military service under present policies and 
standards. As a result, the average age of induction 
will rise to almost 22 years by 1960, although no one 
meeting present standards will escape service during 
the next decade by passing the age of military 
liability,” said Secretary Mitchell. 

According to the report, an estimated 835,000, 
or 74 percent, of the 1,125,000 young men who will 
reach age 18% during fiscal year 1955 will eventually 
see service either by voluntary enlistment or induction. 
About 250,000 (24 percent) will be found unfit for 
service and only 40,000 will not be called by Selective 
Service. The latter group will consist of young men 
who join the National Guard before age 18 or divinity 
students. 

Discussing the report further, Secretary Mitchell 
said: 


If Armed Forces strength is further reduced in future years, 
there will be a more rapid increase in the number of men 
available for service and a further rise in the average age of 
induction. 


On the other hand, the report indicates virtual depletion of 
draftable youth, under present regulations and standards, if 
military strength were to be maintained at the 1953 level of 
approximately 314 million men. 


Owing to the low birthrate during the depression, the supply 
of manpower available for military service will be less favorable 
for several years than in World War II. While the decline in 
the population of prime fighting age (men 18 through 29 years 
of age) is more than offset by the increase in older age groups, 
a lower proportion of these men would be available for service. 


New Migrant Labor Committee 


On August 26, 1954 the President created a govern- 
ment interdepartmental Committee on Migratory 
Labor to develop ‘‘cooperative relationships” with 
State agencies. The purpose of the Committee is to 
aid the various Federal agencies in mobilizing and 
stimulating more effective programs for migrants and 
to provide service to State and local areas through 
their constituent members. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell is chairman; other members are the Secre- 
taries of Interior, Agriculture; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the Chief of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. William E. Von Seggern, a new 
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appointee to the Labor Standards Bureau staff, is 
secretary of the Committee. 

The first meeting was held at the White House on 
October 14. The Committee determined that no new 
basic research studies need be undertaken at the 
present time and agreed to review existing resources 
to assist them in carrying out the President’s directive. 


Careers in Health 


*‘Art the Nation’s 7 million high school students 
can soon, for the first time, know something about 
the many careers in health now open to them,” said 
A. W. Dent, president of the National Health Council, 
in announcing a nationwide “Operation Health 
Career Horizons” in New York City this past summer. 

The project, unique in its comprehensiveness, is 
sponsored by the Council with support from The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
one of the Council’s sustaining members. 

Speaking of the project, Mr. Dent said: 


“Operation Health Career Horizons” is as far-reaching. as 
its name implies. This nationwide endeavor is the most com- 
prehensive effort ever made to tell young people throughout 
the country about carreer opportunities open to them in the 
health professions and services. Our aim is to increase the 
pool of health manpower so that the nation can staff the health 
services that its people need, demand, and are willing to pay for. 


This is a joint project. It is sponsored by the National Health 
Council, with the public service support of one of the Council’s 
sustaining members, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. It has the interest and cooperation of lead- 
ers in health, education, and vocational counseling. 


It has a well-defined national audience—our young people 
themselves, their families, their teachers and advisers, and 
their communities. . . . By bringing to all the boys and girls 
in our 26,000 high schools information on a wide range of 
health opportunities, this project will open new channels of 
recruitment. Through its lines of communication, all the 
health professions and their supporting services will be able to 
reach more and more candidates. 


E 

Mr. Dent said that ‘““Operation Health Career Hori- 
zons” is a direct outgrowth of the council’s 1954 
National Health Forum, held March 24 and 25 in 
New York. At the forum, he reported, leaders in 
education joined with representatives of the 48 na- 
tional health organization members of the council in 
recommending this kind of accross-the-board action 
to bring health-career information to young people 
throughout the country at the time they are making 
their career decisions. 

In line with this recommendation, the Health Hori- 
zons project, he said, will produce and distribute three 
publications—a _ concise, all-in-one-package guide- 
book for teachers and vocational counselors; a brief 
leaflet for young people themselves and for their 
parents; and a series of health career posters for school 
and community use. All materials will be sponsored, 
approved, and issued by the National Health Council, 
with the Equitable Society assuming production and 
distribution responsibilities. 

Mr. Dent continued: 


To reach the high schools of the country with suitable 
materials, and to assure their most effective use, we must have 
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the full cooperation of educational authorities. This coopera- 
tion is being freely given through a committee of its members 
appointed by the National Association of Secondary Schoo! 
Principles. . . . 


Thanks to the groundwork laid by the Council’s 1954 Forum 
and by the active recruitment efforts in many health fields ove: 
a period of years, “Operation Health Career Horizons’ doe: 
not have to start from scratch. But ahead of us is a really big 
job. It must start now. The problem is too critical for delay. 
We want to get distribution of our publications under way 
early in the coming school year, hopefully before Christmas 


(Continued on page 30) 








Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 1954 
United States and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or er 
amount : 
previous 
month 
Overall 1 | | 
| 
Subs chabebe...i.cccc<..-s0) 99,287,000 13 
Weeks of unemployment | ; | 
Ge ee ree 7, 630, 700 | —6 
Weekly average insured unem- | | 
DF oc pason aa ae 1, 691, 700 | —9 
eeks compensated......... 6, 699, 400 | —5 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 1, 522, 600 | —5 
a ES eer et $162, 652, 900 | —3 
Funds available as of Aug. 31, | | 
Nd el he oan 5 9 shh | $8, 428, 691, 900 | 0 
New applications............ | 714, 000 | +1 
Referrals: | 
| | 1, 269, 900 | +23 
Nonagricultural.......... 806, 900 | +12 
Placements: | 
| re 1, 206, 400 | +19 
Nonagricultural..........| 478, 200 | +9 
DR a leiais a Sale a yisieves 265, 700 | +7 
J ee 212, 500 +11 
Handicapped..........| 15, 300 +10 
Counseling interviews........ | 94, 800 +7 
Individuals given tests........ 66, 900 +7 
Kmployer visits... . 0.666500 | 158, 300 +7 
Veterans 4 | 
Initial claims............... | 5 51, 200 +4 
Weeks of unemployment | 
OS EOSIN 457, 500 +5 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CMPIVVMERE . . 6 5 sass 103, 200 +2 
LEE en ae $10, 229, 700 +3 
New applications............ 183, 100 +8 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 188, 600 +14 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 111, 200 +11 
Placements, handicapped..... 7, 100 +12 
Counseling interviews........ 31, 900 +15 











1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data jer veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing fcr supplemental benefits under provisionsf{of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 14,200 initial 
claims, 62,800 weeks claimed, 14,300 insured unemployment and $434,200 in 
benefits for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits wnder the 
railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 720 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 
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SERVICES FOR OLDER WORKERS 


The Need for Developing 
Work Opportunities 











Committee Focuses Attention on 
Problems of Older Workers 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


HE strength of the United States as a force for 
lh ome peace and as a defender of freedom is 

measured not only by the potential impact of our 
military weapons but by the strength of our economy 
and the productiveness of our manpower. Our con- 
cern, therefore, with the more effective utilization of 
a major segment of our labor force—the older work- 
er—has not only the humanitarian motive of improv- 
ing the employment situation for this group but also 
the objective of advancing the strength of our economy 
and increasing its productive potential. We need to 
insure that the potential productive capacity of men 
and women who now encounter limitation of employ- 
ment opportunity, based solely on their age, is not 
lost through ignorance, neglect, or indifference. 

Our experiences in National emergencies have re- 
affirmed some basic truths. We learned during 
World War II that men and women between the ages 
of 45 and 65—who had been considered as virtually 
unemployable during the 1930’s—could be retrained 
and employed productively in our expanding defense 
industries. We learned that many workers 65 and 
over who had formerly been disregarded could perform 
useful and important jobs on farms and in factories, 
in warehouses, offices, and commerce generally. We 
learned that they preferred useful, productive lives 
to idleness and meager subsidies. We learned also 
that they could add significantly to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic and social health to the extent that they were 
permitted to increase their participation as both 
producers and consumers. 

In order to coordinate and integrate efforts of all 
Bureaus of the Department in expanding work oppor- 
tunities for our senior citizens, the Secretary of Labor 
established an Intra-departmental Committee on the 
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Older Worker on March 30, 1954. Membership on 
the Committee includes: 
Robert C. Goodwin, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Chairman 
Arthur W. Motley, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curit 
Charles E. Odell, Bureau of Employment Security 
Mrs. Mary N. Hilton, Women’s Bureau 
Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Bureau of Labor Standards 
Ansel R. Cleary, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Harold Goldstein, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

One of the major objectives of the committee is to 
utilize and implement a specialized approach to serv- 
ices for older workers which include counseling, selec- 
tive placement, individualized job solicitation, train- 
ing, and community cooperation through the facilities 
of State employment security agencies and other pub- 
lic and private organizations. 

Since its inception in 1951, the program of services 
to older workers in local employment offices has ex- 
panded and improved only very slowly, and the qual- 
ity of the program varies widely from State to State, 
and from local office to local office. Too few older 
workers—only about 1 out of 10 who require it—are 
receiving job counseling. Partly because of the lack 
of adequate counseling service, older workers account 
for less than half the placements their numbers as 
applicants for jobs would warrant. 

This situation does not, of course, apply universally. 
Some State employment security agencies are achiev- 
ing excellent results through an energetic and effec- 
tive implementation of their programs for older work- 
ers. Some local offices, in which older workers con- 
stitute as many as one-third of the job applicants, are 
successfully placing virtually all of these workers. 








Local offices which do achieve good records in their 
services to older workers generally have in operation 
effective information and education programs de- 


signed to arouse and maintain community interest in . 


the problems of older workers. This is of real signifi- 
cance because no local office in serving the needs of 
any group of workers can proceed much beyond the 
level of total community understanding and support. 

The Secretary’s Intra-departmental Committee is 
planning a dynamic information and education pro- 
gram to effect better public understanding of the 
older worker program and to facilitate the extension 
and improvement of services available to older work- 
ers. Materials developed by the Committee will be 
made available to State employment security agencies 


(Older Workers in 
Federal Employment 


HE Federal Government has long recognized the 
vi aaah for utilization of the skills of the older 

workers. This fact has been reflected in a high 
mandatory retirement age, a liberal maximum entrance 
age, and various special provisions for employment of 
competent older people. Examples of the latter are 
waiver of mandatory retirement requirements in spe- 
cial instances and employment or reemployment of 
older people who have special qualifications. 

It was not until comparatively recently, however, 
that the Civil Service Commission exercised active 
leadership in encouraging agencies to appoint older 
applicants and to reemploy competent employees who 
have reached mandatory retirement age. 


Retirement Policy 
The original Civil Service Retirement Act of 1920 


provided for mandatory retirement at age 70 for most 
employees. However, for certain employees, such as 
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and other agencies and organizations active in the 
field of programs for the older worker. 

The Secretary’s Committee also plans to explore 
the best methods of developing and maintaining th: 
understanding and support of management, labor, and 
civic groups which can advise and assist the Depart- 
ment of Labor in this broad area of the employment 
problems of older workers. The Committee will ar. 
range for inclusion of discussion of these problems o: 
the older worker in conferences and meetings helc 
by the constituent Bureaus of the Department. 

In these ways, and others, the Secretary’s Committe: 
plans to obtain public support for better services to 
older workers. 


By WILTON H. DICKERSON 
Staff Assistant 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 


those engaged in occupations whose duties were haz- 
ardous, required great physical effort, or necessitated 
exposure to extreme heat or cold, and those employees 
whose terms of duty included 15 or more years of serv- 
ice in the tropics, the mandatory age was 62. At the 
same time, however, provisions were made for 2-year 
renewable extensions of employment for an employee 
of retirement age, when the head of his agency certified 
that the employee was efficient and willing to remain 
in the civil service and that the continuance of his em- 
ployment would be advantageous to the public service. 

In 1942, the Retirement Act was liberalized to 
provide for optional retirement at age 60 for employees 
with 30 or more years of Federal service and at age 
62 for those with 15 years of service. Also, an em- 
ployee who has completed at least 15 years of service, 
including a minimum of 5 years of civilian service, is 
automatically separated for retirement on the last 
day of the month in which his 70th birthday occurs, 
unless the head of the agency obtains a special waiver 
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WHEN the editors of the Employment Security 
Review asked me for a statement on the policy of 
the Federal Government with respect to employ- 
ment of older workers in the Government service, 
I felt that a detailed historical treatment of the 
subject was necessary to an understanding of the 
Government’s position. Accordingly, I requested 
a staff assistant in the Civil Service Commission to 
assemble the pertinent information. The author 
| Of this article on the older employee is one of our 
younger employees, Wilton H. Dickerson, who 
came to the Commission as one of the group of 
outstanding young people who are recruited an- 
nually from the Nation’s colleges for development 
as future career Government administrators and 
executives. As you will see, the Civil Service 
Commission, charged with the responsibility of 
building and maintaining a strong and efficient 
career service under the merit system, is endeav- 
oring to make the most of productive employment 
at both ends of the age scale of the Federal service. 
—PHILIP YOUNG, Chairman, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 








Philip Young 








from the Civil Service Commission on the grounds 
that it is in the interest of the public service to retain 
him. If the employee has special qualifications not 
readily available from other sources, the agency is 
encouraged to retire him but immediately to reemploy 
him on a temporary basis, renewable annually. This 
provides a means for separating older employees who 
lose their competence without embarrassment to either 
the employee or the agency and without prejudice to 
the record of the older worker. 

In times of emergency, the Commission has advised 
Federal agencies to consider employees who have 
retired from the Federal service. It has emphasized 
the fact that most of these employees have had long 
experience in Government and have acquired special 
skills and qualifications which can be utilized. 

Hence, by and large, Federal retirement policy gives 
rather wide opportunity for selective use of qualified 
older workers, in keeping with the higher proportions 
that such age groups represent in the total population. 


History of Policy for Appointments 


The matter of age limits for entrance constitutes an 
old and very real problem of public administration in 
the Federal service. It may be well, therefore, to out- 
line some basic principles which have been influential 
and determinative in the history of Federal practice. 

From the date of enactment of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act in 1920 until 1941, the matter of 
operation of the Civil Service Retirement Act was of 
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prime importance in determining age for initial 
appointment in the Federal service. It was believed 
to be good employment policy to establish maximum 
age limits in examinations at a point sufficiently below 
retirement age to allow appointees to serve long 
enough to enable them to reach the retirement age 
with the assurance that they would have a pension 
adequate at least for subsistence. Higher age maxi- 
mums would, it was felt, result in a continuation of 
superannuated employees in the Government service, 
regardless of their value as employees and merely for 
the purpose of allowing them to serve long enough to 
retire with an annuity. 

In this connection it should perhaps be stated that 
that age fixed for compulsory retirement applies to 
individuals who have served 15 years or longer. From 
this it can be seen that persons entering the service at 
advanced ages would have to be given a minimum 
tenure of 15 years in order to retire, and it was 
believed that this would be undesirable. 

For the foregoing reasons the normal maximum age 
limits for entrance were set at from 50 to 55 years of 
age, except that a maximum age of 70 was ordinarily 
allowed for veterans. Where higher age limits were 
fixed, there was always a special reason. It may have 
been that an insufficient number of eligibles would 
result from a normal age limit or the circumstances 
may have been such that the highest qualified indi- 
viduals would have been beyond the normal age limit 
and the interest of the Government service was 
definitely furthered by advancing the maximum. 
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Other lower maximum ages were commonly con- 
sidered desirable for trainee or entry level for profes- 
sional positions. 


In dealing with age limits for specific positions, the 
Commission felt that weight should be given to the 
desires of appointing officers in the Government. The 
civil-service rules, promulgated by the President, were 
construed to make this procedure necessary. Section 
4 of Civil Service Rule V provides that ‘‘the Commis- 
sion may, with the approval of the proper appointing 
officer, change by regulation the existing age limits for 
entrance to the examinations under these rules.” 
Concurrent jurisdiction of appointing officers in fixing 
age limits appeared to be the intention of this rule. 
Generally speaking, the appointing officers were 
inclined toward lower age limits and their feelings in 
this respect were many times reflected in the degree to 
which they used eligible registers once they were 
established. Another element which entered into this 
general question was the objective, which the Com- 
mission supported, of making the Federal civil service 
a desirable career for capable and ambitious men and 
women. Such a program, it was argued, required 
allowance of time for promotion and development in 
the service. 


In order to meet the employment demands of World 
War II, provisions were made for temporary appoint- 
ments to positions, for which there was a shortage of 
eligibles, of persons who had reached or passed the 
retirement age. As the war progressed, it was decided 
that there should be no maximum examination age 
limits except in those cases where the appointing 
officer established to the satisfaction of the Commission 
that the interest of good administration required such 
limits for a particular examination. 


Age Limits Return 


With the passing of the World War II emergency, 
the Commission decided, in February 1946, to rein- 
stitute age limits for open competitive examinations. 
Generally, a more liberal maximum age limit of 62 
years was established. ‘This included the great ma- 
jority of positions, both in Washington and in the field. 
Certain exceptions were granted upon agency request 
for reasons of the nature of specific duties or location. 
War-service and temporary appointees were excepted 
for the purpose of obtaining status in the positions they 
were then holding. With few exceptions, all age limits 
were waived for those who were entitled to veteran 
preference. Further modification resulted, in 1948, 
from provisions for the employment of retired em- 
ployees who possessed special qualifications needed 
by the Government. 

With the tightening of the labor market coincident 
with the Korean emergency, it became necessary again 
for the Federal Government to explore all possibilities 
for recruiting qualified employees. The Civil Service 
Commission reminded Federal agencies that a major 
labor supply from which recruitment could be fruitful 
included those who had retired optionally from the 
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Federal service. Departments and agencies were 
urged to make full use of that source of recruitment. 
Age limits were waived whenever necessary. 


Current Policy for Appointments 


In 1952, Congress expressed the viewpoint that 
there should be no general maximum age limitations 
for initial entrance into the Federal service. Exceptions 
may be made, however, in setting lower age limits fo: 
entrance into specific positions when in the opinion of 
the Commission they are warranted. 

The permanent provisions in the Appropriations 
Act (Public Law 455, 82d Cong.) states: 


The Civil Service Commission shall not impose a requirement 
or a limitation on maximum age with respect to the appoint- 
ment of persons to positions in the competitive service, except 
such positions as the Civil Service Commission may publish 
from time to time in such form and manner as it may determine: 
Provided, That no person who has reached his seventieth birthday 
shall be appointed in the competitive civil service on other that 
a temporary basis. 

The Civil Service Commission interpreted this new 
law to mean that Congress, in recognition of the 
problems involved in.the increasing age of the popula- 
tion, intended that the Federal service should utilize, 
as far as possible, the services of older people. To 
implement a program in accordance with this newly 
expressed intent of Congress, the Civil Service Com- 
mission took immediate action in withdrawing all 
general maximum age limitations and providing that 
agencies must prove a need for maximum age limits 
for specific positions in order to be permitted to estab- 
lish such a limit. There is, therefore, no maximum entrance 
age for the majority of Federal jobs, but people 70 years of 
age or older are given only temporary appointments. 
There are relatively few excepted classes of employ- 
ment, such as electrician-lineman, mining engineer, 
and truck driver. In most excepted classes, the maxi- 
mun age limit has been set at 50 to 62 years. 


Attempt to Balance Interests 


In fixing necessary age requirements, the Commis- 
sion attempts to adapt its policies so as to balance 
interests which are various and sometimes conflicting. 
In this connection the Commission recognizes respon- 
sibility to the Government agencies it services, to the 
group of persons who desire Government employment, 
and to the taxpaying public—which is entitled to 
expect administrative policies resulting in most 
productive services. 

The Commission also issued a policy statement 
emphasizing the desirability of employing older work- 
ers. For example, it states: 

People are living longer. Older people constitute a growing 
proportion of our total population—and therefore of the labor 
force. At the same time, evidence is growing that people are 
capable of high level productive work later in life. People of 
advanced age are making outstanding contributions in private 
industry, in the professions and sciences, and in public life. 
Studies in industrial plants show that older people do as well as 


younger workers in many types of executive, clerical, skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled work. 
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.ppointing officers should not, therefore, permit arbitrary 
p judgments about older workers to affect their thinking in 
sc ecting persons for employment. This is important both to 
c: ry out the principle that selection shall be on the basis of 
m rit and fitness and to insure greatest use of the Nation’s 
a\ailable manpower... . 


Employee Health Measures 


(t may be well to mention another area, in which 
the Federal Government is making progress, which 
should improve not only the utilization of the olde 
employees but also of the entire work force. This 
is the area of employee health programs. Of particu 
lar importance in insuring that the older worker 
continues to be able to perform his duties is the 
annual physical examination which has been available 
to a limited degree in a few Federal agencies for a 
number of years. Less comprehensive, but neverthe- 
less valuable, on-the-job preventive programs exist 
throughout Government for the purpose of main- 
taining good employee health. In the spring of 1954, 
the Administration introduced a bill in Congress 
which would provide for Government participation ‘in 
a low-cost plan for health insurance, including 
options for hospitalization, medical care, and prepaid 
group medical service. Although there was not time 


for congressional action on this bill this summer, 
considerable interest in it was expressed and the 
prospects for its enactment in the next session of 
Congress appear to be good. 


x*k 


Good personnel management includes optimum 
utilization of the older worker. The Federal Govern- 
ment is liberal in its employment policy. In general, 
it provides for the regular appointments of applicants 
under 70 years of age and for 1-year temporary 
renewable appointments for qualified people 70 years 
of age or over. Voluntary retirement at age 60 is 
provided for, but employees are not required to retire 
until age 70. Exceptions to mandatory retirement 
may be granted for employees with special skills 
or they may be rehired on a temporary renewable 
basis. Health programs are maintained for the benefit 
of all employees but are of particular importance in 
maintaining the health of the older worker. 

In these ways the Federal Government has kept 
pace and is continuing to keep pace with the growth 
of an older population and all of its economic and 
social consequences. 


Promoting the Hiring of Older Workers 


These three articles report on the results of pilot institutes which were held for the purpose 
of enlisting support of labor, management, and other community groups in promoting jobs 


For the older worker. 


COMMUNITY APPROACH TO INSTITUTES ON THE AGING 


By DANIEL J. CASALE 


Manager 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security, Worcester, Mass. 


nN “Employer Institute on Aging’’—another 
A strong link in the chain of building community 
understanding about our aging population—was 
conducted last June in the Worcester office of the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security. 

The significance of the Institute in its test pre- 
sentation of training material prepared by Bureau of 
Employment Security program and training specialists 
was well stated by Arthur C. Gernes, Regional 
Director. In his memorandum to the State Director 
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he said, ‘“The. importance of this training material 
which deals with the increasing aged population and 
their employment needs, as well as the means by 
which rigid employer age specifications may and should 
be relaxed cannot be overemphasized. It is most 
necessary that the training unit be adequate to meet 
the needs of State agencies with minor adaptation.” 

The objective of the 2-day tryout was to present to 
a selected group of local employers facts emphasizing 
significant socioeconomic problems confronting the 
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older worker, and some of the steps which community 
groups—employers, unions, community agencies and 
civic groups—should take to solve them. 

Worcester, with its national reputation as an ideal 
testing ground for ideas, programs, and products, was 
selected as a tryout area because of its diversification 
of industry. It is equally a manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing center, with predominant metal- 
working industries; abrasive, textile, apparel, leather, 
electrical, and other products; and major wholesale 
and retail trade, finance and insurance, educational, 
and governmental facilities. Over 5,500 employers 
and some 120,000 workers, noted for their specialized 
skills, experience and “know-how,” produce more 
than 3,000 products and perform hundreds of vital 
services. 

Also, considerable local and statewide interest has 
been displayed during the last few years in the 
problems of the aging. Since 1951, when interested 
agencies were called together by the Worcester Com- 
munity Council to set up a Committee on Aging to 
discuss the needs of older people, 5 active groups have 
been making substantial progress in a 5-pronged 
attack on the economic, recreational, health, housing, 
and educational needs of its “‘Senior Citizens’”—as 
they are called in our program. 

The council’s most important economic security 
subcommittee—whose specific objectives are (1) to 
develop employment opportunities, (2) to work for 
revision of retirement policies, (3) to encourage better 
preparation for retirement—had recommended the 
immediate formation of a permanent working com- 
mittee, representative of all interested community 
groups, to meet regularly to plan a continuous 
educational and placement program, designating the 
Division of Employment Security as its primary 
employment counseling and placement agency. 

“Senior Citizens’ Week,” inaugurated by Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, was held for the first time from 
April 2-8, 1954. It emphasized the varied needs 
of this group and was conducted successfully in 
Worcester and other communities in Massachusetts. 

Our State legislature had just enacted a law setting 
up the Division on the Employment of Older Workers 
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Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell (center) talks over the 
Worcester Employer Institute on 
Aging with Daniel J. Casale 
(left), manager of the Worcester 
office, Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security, and John 
P. Sullivan, information officer 
of the Division. 


Photo by Edward A. Cournoyer, 
Worcester Telegram. 


in the Department of Labor and Industries to promote 
training and rehabilitation programs for aging work- 
ers and to help them find jobs. 

Thus, from the standpoint of timeliness alone, the 
community was ready to cooperate fully in testing 
this educational program. State Representative Irene 
K. Thresher of the Legislative Recess Commission on 
Aging had stated after the ‘“‘Senior Citizen” drive in 
April, “Yours is quite the most cooperative city in the 
State.” 

Another reason advanced by national, regional, and 
State officials in their request for a tryout in Worcester 
was the excellent relationship existing between the 
local office and community. groups. Good public 
relations and full cooperation with employers, work- 
ers, and agencies had been developed over a period of 
years through active participation by local office staff 
in many local programs. Our employment activities 
have become respected and valuable services, utilized 
by most employers and job seekers. 

The local office which obviously has played an 
important role in the activities of the Worcester 
Community Council Committee on Aging was 
anxious to implement the recommendations of its 
economic security group by presenting the proposed 
institute, to speed the fulfillment of a recognized need 
in the community job-retention and job-finding 
education. 


Another factor which created the right atmosphere 
for conducting the institute was the tradition of 
generally good industrial relations in the area, with 
management and labor working together to solve 
their mutual problems. 


It can readily be seen that Worcester presented an 
excellent background for a test of the material. 
There was a realization, too, that a special respon- 
sibility was imposed on the local employment office 
because of the growing seriousness of the problem, 
nationally as well as locally, and especially because 
the final draft eventually would be used on a nation- 
wide basis by employer groups, labor organizations, 
community agencies, and by our 1,700 affiliated 
Employment Service offices. 
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With the assistance of several members of the Com- 
ittee on Aging, including Philip M. Morgan, local 
dustrialist and civic leader, whose firm has pioneered 

| the employment and retention of older workers; 
ichard D. Lambert, secretary, Worcester County 
fetal Trades and Employers Association; and Robert 
Cahill, associate director, Worcester Community 
ouncil, representatives were selected by the local 
anager from our metal-working, abrasives, retail 
rade, leather, finance, public utility, educational, and 
medical professions. Also invited were the National 
Chairman of the Committee for Employment of Older 
\Vorkers of the American Geriatrics Society and the 
Chairman of the Worcester Occupational Planning 
Committee, representing the industrial medicine geri- 
atrics, and educational professions. The participants, 
however, were predominately employer representatives. 


The small businessman was included, too, so that 
reaction from this important employer group could 
be obtained; and a toy manufacturer, known for his 
practice of hiring physically handicapped workers 
and his interest in the. problems of the older worker, 
was selected. 


Inasmuch as the meeting was set up primarily to 
test the reaction of employers to the prepared mate- 
rials, representatives of labor organizations were not 
invited. However, the employers did represent a cross 
section of organized and unorganized industry. 


Variety of Industries Represented 


Most careful consideration was given to the selec- 
tion of a small group of participants from a variety 
of predominant industries representing a large segment 
of the working force. Equally important was the 
choice of civic-minded executives in or close to policy 
making in their organizations so that decisive, informa- 
tive, and valuable comments and criticism would be 
elicited in the evaluation of the institute materials 
and their presentation. 


The need for orienting Employment Service per- 
sonnel, and the contribution of their valuable experi- 
ence in the counseling and placement of older workers 
resulted in participation by several regional, State, 
and local office representatives specializing in em- 
ployment counseling and placement. 


Considerable interest was generated in the several 
weeks prior to, during, and immediately after the 
institute as a result of newspaper publicity developed 
by the Employment Office manager. At least five 
articles announcing, describing, and summarizing 
the Employer Institute appeared in three of our local 
newspapers. 


The institute program covered the better part of 2 
days and presented significant facts, both historical 
and practical, about the growing problem of the aging 
worker. The traditional biases and attitudes of em- 
ployers and of older workers themselves and studies 
which belie these theories were thoroughly discussed. 
The Employment Counseling and Job Placement ap- 
proach of the Employment Service was employed to 
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illustrate to participants how local offices play a valua- 
ble role in solving a variety of employment problems 
encountered by older workers. This phase of the ses- 
sion was received enthusiastically by the employer 
group. 

The prepared material consisted of kits for each 
trainee containing a variety of pertinent subject mat- 
ter, guides for the instructor and advisory Employment 
Service personnel, and selected case studies with accom- 
panying visual aids. Actual counseling cases written 
by Employment Service counselors from several States, 
and visual aids, developed by the Michigan agency 
in connection with a conference on aging, were pre- 
sented as counseling demonstrations with the employ- 
ment counselor and older worker applicant being por- 
trayed effectively by members of the class. Important 
points illustrating a variety of counseling techniques 
were discussed, and employers were encourged to 
describe typical counseling and placement situations 
experienced by them in their own plants. 


The national office provided able conference leader- 
ship and technical assistance for the institute; Em- 
ployment Service personnel participated freely along 
with employer representatives in the informal discus- 
sions, emphasizing local problems and solutions. 


General observations and specific recommendations 
were suggested by the trainees for consideration in 
any revision of the materials, and in the planning, 
participation and presentation of future institutes by 
local offices. 


The basic material can be used effectively by single or by 
multiple community groups. Labor organizations, educational, 
medical, social agencies, Employment Service personnel, as well 
as employer groups can and should be included, since partici- 
pation by these groups would result in a broader knowledge, 
experience, penetration, and therefore effective community 
cooperation. 


The material should be condensed so that training can be 
completed in 1 day. Some difficulty was encountered in se- 
curing executives who could devote 2 days to the institute. 


The detailed historical and legal background material can 
be presented more briefly and just as effectively. 


The Nuffield, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Census studies 
on performance and the selected Employment Service surveys 
on placement of older workers are impressive and should be 
supplemented by similar validation, if available. 


A lack of knowledge generally regarding our definition of, 
and policy toward, the “‘aging,”’ the “older worker,”’ the ‘senior 
citizen”’ shows the need for such coverage. 


General confusion, but considerable interest, was evident in 
the effect of pension costs as a barrier to their employment. 
The vse of most carefully selected examples to offset this im- 
pediment is indicated. 


Similarly, the inclusion of descriptive material on the provi- 
sions of the several States in regard to workman’s compensation 
“second injury” clauses, or instructions to the training super- 
visor of the State where an institute is to be held, to be ready to 
discuss this point, was recommended. 


Advance preparation and coverage of Federal and/or State 
policy and/or law against discrimination on account of age, 
as suggested in the case of the “second injury” clause, was pro- 
posed by the participants. 


Trainee kits should be distributed to the class for orientation 
purposes several days before an institute is held. 
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The employment counseling cases in the trainee kit should be 
fewer in number, using only the best examples available; and, 
if possible, several situations originating in the locality or State 
sponsoring an institute should be secured. 


Both of the counseling and placement demonstrations which 
were used are atypical examples of the effectiveness of our 
counseling and ‘placement services and should be replaced by 
several of the best and most characteristic which have been 
submitted by State agencies in recent years. 

While it is impossible to assess the effect of the 
training on the individual participants in terms of 
improved employment counseling and placement of 
older workers in industry, everyone who attended 
learned more about his or her role. There was an 
increasing appreciation by all community groups of 
the pioneering done by Employment Service research, 


To Help the Older Worker... 





training, and program specialists and local office 
counselors and interviewers in assisting older worker: 
with employment problems. 


The Worcester Community Council representativ: 
expressed for members of the Institute on Aging the 
opinion that “obviously, intelligent planning anc 
great care went into the development of this course 
resulting in an informative and logical approach t 
the employment problems of the older worker. Th: 
importance of employment counseling and job plac: 
ment service for these people was brought home wit! 
clarity and impact. It is encouraging to know that 
this course will be the forerunner of many more similar 
institutes throughout the country.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., TRIES OUT THE INSTITUTE 


By EDITH A. 


VERANT 


Chief, Counseling and Selective Placement Division 


United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


nN the novel THE Square Trap, Irving Shulman 
describes the plight of an older man discarded by 
industry. 

*‘What would he have given for a job? Anything, 
even his soul to the devil. Anything, to have once 
again been privileged to get up early in the morning, 
taken his lunch pail-in his right hand, and gone off 
to work . . . Time then would have meant being 
with people, having purpose and reason . .. and 
time also would have meant weariness of arms and 
legs and back, the wonderful feeling of ease after the 
removal of shoes, and deep and healthy snoring. 

*‘Now what were his days? To sleep as late as he 
could so there would be less hours awake. To eat 
breakfast slowly and without appetite. To speak 
only in monosyllables, as little as possible, in order not 
to quarrel with Rose, Helen, Tommy, or Pete. . . 
to stand on the porch without purpose or direction, 
with nothing to do.” 

How many “older workers”? today find themselves 
in a similar situation? In general, we think of the man 
or woman between 45 and 65 years as middle aged and 
of those over 65 as “older.”” However, as far as jobs 
are concerned, the term “‘older worker”’ is frequently 
applied to women of 35 and men of 45. 

The definition developed during the National Con- 
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ference on the Aging in 1950 is very suitable for em- 
ployment service purposes: ‘‘An older worker is an 
adult who meets with resistance to employment, con- 
tinued employment, or reemployment solely because 
of his age.” 

The United States Employment Service offices in 
Washington, D. C., have been confronted continuously 
with the problem of age restrictions on employers’ 
orders. Therefore, the Agency’s personnel was happy 
to be informed by the National Office in March 1954, 
that the first draft of material for an “‘Institute on the 
Aging”? was completed. The material had been pre- 
pared by representatives of the Counseling and Staff 
Development Divisions of the National Office. It was 
explained at the time that the material could be used 
both for conducting employer institutes on the aging 
and for giving in-service training to State and local 
Employment Service personnel. The basic material 
was initially presented ata meeting of the employee 
relations members of the Federal Personnel Council in 
the spring of 1953. Later, visual aids and demonstra- 
tion scripts prepared for use by the Michigan Agency 
during a State Conference on the Aging were added. 
At the September 1953 meeting of State Supervisors of 
Counseling, the materials were discussed in terms of 
their future use, and the National Office was en- 
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ouraged to proceed by preparing the material for the 
(ual training purpose. 


Test by Tryout 


In order to assure the best use in the States and also 
o test the content and presentation, it was necessary 

) arrange tryouts in several selected areas before 
sureau clearance. Washington, D. C., was selected 
is a tryout area. The first step in the District of 
Columbia offices’ preparation for this tryout was to 
enlist the support and participation of the Washington 
Personnel Association which is representative of the 
larger employers in the District of Columbia. This 
was successful, and in May 1954 the bulletin of the 
Washington Personnel Association contained an 
article in which the institute plans were outlined. It 
was pointed out that one result of the aging of our 
population has been that every category of business 
now has substantial numbers of older workers and that 
such a group presents personnel problems. It was 
felt that the opinion of the Washington Personnel 
Association would be of great value in improving the 
effectiveness of the discussion guides to be used for the 
institute and for later national use. All members 
were encouraged to participate when called upon. 

In July, association members representative of a 
wide range of local industries were invited to attend 
the institute on Thursday and Friday, August 12 and 
13 in the conference room of the Washington Restau- 
rant Association. Several days prior to the institute a 
followup by telephone was made to secure firm com- 
mitments. Professional staff of selected community 
agencies were also invited. 

On the first day of the institute the following organi- 
zations were represented: National Radio Institute, 
Washington Restaurant Association, University of 
Maryland, Woodward & Lothrop (department store), 
Group Hospitalization, Inc., Safeway Stores (large 
grocery chain), Sears Roebuck & Co., Capital Transit 
Co., Hot Shoppes, Inc. (restaurant chain), American 
Chemical Society, Scientific Manpower Commission, 
United Community Services Committee on the Aging, 
and the CIO Community Services Committee. 


“Date of Birth” 


Prior to the presentation of the material, a film en- 
titled ‘‘Date of Birth,” produced by the national Film 
Board of Canada for the Department of Labour of 
Canada was shown. This film is a16 millimeter black 
and white sound production with a running time of 16 
minutes. It is a tribute to the older workers’ high 
standard of dependability and productivity, and a 
plea to employers to remove age barriers in hiring new 
staff. The bitter disappointment of a qualified man 
denied work because he was over 45 is expressed in a 
brief dramatic sequence. The film then presents the 
actual record of employees in this age group, pointing 
out that there is less.absenteeism, a lower turnover 
rate and a more than statisfactory standard of produc- 
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tion among older workers. The importance of giving 
a fair chance to workers over 45 is explained, and ways 
in which their problem is being tackled are described. 
Discussion did not develop on the principal points of 
this film until later in the day when the same items 
were covered by the training material. 


Objectives Restated 


Even though each participant had been told about 
the objectives of the institute at the time he .was 
invited, they were repeated at the beginning of the 
session. It was explained that through this medium, 
the USES hoped to share with the group the knowl- 
edge acquired regarding employment and related 
problems of the aging population. The group’s 
interest and assistance in developing solutions to these 
problems to strengthen the discussion guides . or later 
national use were also solicited. 

The next part of the agenda, entitled “Orientation: 
Why Aging Has Become a Public Issue,” was accepted 
with interest but did not seem to stimulate much 
discussion. As part of this explanation, the District 
of Columbia population characteristics were described. 
It was stated that over the decade 1940-50, the District 
of Columbia population increased at a rate some 6 
percent above the rate of increase in the national 
population. The population of the District 65 years 
of age and over increased less than one-half as rapidly 
as the national population 65 and over. In the age 
range 55-64, the increase was 25 percent faster than 
the national increase; and at 45—54, an increase nearly 
twice as fast as the national population. The 1950 
census showed that individuals 45 years of age and 
over made up about 32 percent of all employed people 
in the District, which compares favorably with the 
national percentage of 33% percent. 


What BES'Has Learned 


An explanation of the Bureau of Employment 
Security studies of the problems of older workers in 
five cities in different States was given. A lively 
discussion developed from the finding entitled, ‘“The 
primary obstacles to employment of older workers are 
unfounded assumptions and biases regarding their 
flexibility and capacity.”” The discussion leader asked 
the group to cite reasons that employers and personnel 
workers give for not hiring older workers. The 
answers included such reasons as: Undesirable per- 
sonality traits, declining physical capacities, limited 
occupational qualifications, and increased costs in 
terms of group insurance, pensions, and workman’s 
compensation. The suggestions made regarding 
improvement of the undesirable personality traits 
were individual psychotherapy for deep-seated dis- 
turbances and group or individual counseling for older 
workers whose weaknesses might be corrected more 
easily. Also, the establishment of formal training 
courses on such subjects as How to Get and Hold a Job 
was suggested. 
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It was explained that many of the objections to 
hiring older workers rest upon theories of poor capacity 
to perform, but that data from objective studies of 
performance of older workers explode these theories 
as they apply generally. The Nuffield studies in 
progress in England, which appraently prove that 
older people frequently perform as well as, and 
sometimes much better than younger people, were 
explained briefly. 

Latest Bureau of Labor Statistics studies on absen- 
teeism and injury among older workers were cited to 
disprove the theory that older workers lack physical 
stamina. 


What Do Census Studies Show? 


The Census studies of January 1951, showing the 
duration of employment on current jobs of approxi- 
mately 59 million persons were explained. The graph 
of median duration on the job showed that the median 
years on the job rose steadily with the age of the 
workers, was over 6 years for those 45—54, 8 years for 
those 55-64, and more than 10 years for those 65 and 
over. This indicates that older people change jobs 
less frequently than younger people and are as good 
or better risks for training and retraining. 

In returning to the Bureau of Employment Security 
studies of older workers in 5 cities, the 3 phases of the 
studies were described: 

(1) The labor market analysis phase (review of 
characteristics of all workers registered for employment 
with the participating local offices—92,458 indi- 
viduals, allowing for a comparison of older and 
younger workers). 

(2) Employer order phase (review of all employers’ 
orders on file in these local offices, data on 13,235 job 
orders). A bar chart used in connection with this 
item showed that the majority of orders bore age 
restrictions. This point stimulated a great deal of 
discussion involving all participants. Most of the 
employer representatives defended vehemently the 
age restrictions adhered to by their individual 
concerns. 

(3) Counseling and placement phase (complete data 
on 4,657 individuals and partial information on 
4,070). This phase of the study showed that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the older workers required 
only placement services. The extent of their need of 
such services emerged when a comparison was made 
of the proportion placed by the Employment Service 
in the control group (a group which received no 
service they would not have received in the ordinary 
course of operations in the office) with the proportion 
in the experimental placement group that received 
intensive placement service. Concentrated placement 
service nearly tripled the proportion placed in the 
experimental placement group as against the control 
group. 

Comparing figures for the groups, it was found that 
one-third to one-half of the older workers needed 
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counseling. That the counseling was effective is 
shown by the fact that nearly the same proportion of 
the experimental counseling group as of the experi- 
mental placement group were placed. 

These figures tend to prove that personnel workers 
themselves unwittingly constitute one of the major 
barriers to hiring and utilizing older people. This 
subject provoked a spirited discussion of attitudes 
toward older workers by personnel people, employ- 
ment service staff, and the like. 

It was further explained that the counseling and 
placement phase led to the determination of nine 
problem areas into which older workers in need of 
counseling often fall: (1) Loss of speed; (2) long 
specialized experience; (3) unrealistic demands; (4) 
lack of marketable skill; (5) low morale; (6) physical 
capacities; (7) difficulty with job search; (8) lack of 
insight; and (9) facing retirement. 

On the second day, specific applicants from local 
employment service offices illustrating these problem 
areas were discussed. Also, similar problems faced 
by members of the group in their own organizations 
were reviewed. 

This was followed by a role-playing script demon- 
strating employment service placement techniques and 
by a script portraying a counseling interview. Then 
came a discussion of strengths and weaknesses shown 
in the scripts. 


First Day Best Received 


The first day of the institute appeared to arouse 
more interest from the employer representatives than 
the second day. Several of the participants com- 
mented after the institute that there was too much 
discussion of employment service techniques in the 
second day’s meeting. However, the discussion 
leaders had hoped to inspire the personnel people to 
adopt counseling attitudes toward applicants. It is 
apparent that the Employment Service hasn’t the 
staff nor the budget even to scratch the surface insofar 
as satisfying the needs of older people for counseling. 
But it was felt that some of the employer representa- 
tives present might recognize these needs and instigate 
corrective procedures. If they would provide counsel- 
ing for their own older workers while employed and/or 
prior to retirement, it would alleviate the situation 
considerably. 

Several conferees felt that 2 days was too great a 
time for busy personnel people to spend away from 
their desks. This was evidenced by the fact that 
several of the employer representatives were unable 
to return for the second day. 


It is too soon to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
institute in terms of measuring success in encouraging 
these employers to relax age specifications. It is 
planned, however, to examine job orders from these 
employers periodically and note evidences of wider 
acceptance of older workers. 
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KANSAS CONSIDERS 
HER AGING 


By LILLIAN BLIESNER 
Supervisor of Counseling and Selective Placement 


Kansas Employment Security Division 


onG, long ago Ponce de Leon set out on a journey 

| to discover the Fountain of Youth, a mystic 

water that could restore the vitality of youth to 

the aging. Since then many have sought the magic 

that could restore the much-to-be-desired but ever- 

fleeting phantom “youth.” In recent years science 

and medicine in the logical, slow, but ever-progressive 

process of research have gone far toward making the 

search a reality and the life span of man has been 
greatly increased. 


With almost every scientific advantage, however, 
some disadvantages crop out, and so it is with living 
longer. The increasing of man’s life span has pre- 
sented problems—social and economic. If we are to 
live longer we must be provided for longer. Are we 
to depend on relatives or organizations or are we to 
work and earn our way? The answer, of course, is 
obvious—work and earn our way. But supposing we 
have not worked for a long time or perhaps never, can 
we go right out and get a job? Are there jobs that 
we can do from a physical standpoint as well as jobs 
we know how to do or could learn to do? What will 
be the attitude of the employers toward us as older 
workers? 


Interest Covers the Nation 


All over the country people have become interested 
in the subject and have been studying the problem. 
In February 1950, the Extension Division at the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence called a group 
together to discuss what might be done in that com- 
munity for the aging and aged. The group was 
composed of representatives from social agencies, 
business, schools, and the Employment Service. In 
1951 the first Kansas Aging Conference was held. It 
gave overall coverage to the problem. In 1952, again, 
the whole problem of aging was considered. The 1953 
conference considered housing for the aging and aged. 


In December 1953, a greatly augmented committee 
met to plan the 1954 Conference on the Aging in 
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ne an Older Worker in the Topeka Kansas Employment 
ice. 


Kansas. The conference was sponsored by the Kansas 
State College, State Department of Social Welfare, 
State Board of Health, the Departments of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Department of Social Work and 
Extension of the University of Kansas, and the Kansas 
State Employment Service. Problems Relating to 
Employment of the Aged was the theme selected. The 
meeting was held in the Student Union Building at the 
University of Kansas on March 16 and 17, 1954. A 
retired professor of Kansas University gave the wel- 
come. He pointed out that compulsory retirement at 
65 is costly. He gave examples of replacement of high 
salaried individuals, such as replacing a $7,000 
pensioned professor by a person who has to get a 
$14,000 salary. Over a period of 10 years that would 
be an economic loss of $70,000. He also stressed that 
the aging need a goal in life in order to avoid frus- 
tration. He recommended that the young be helped 
early to find this goal and that others be helped to 
grow old gracefully. ‘It is not so bad if you consider 
an alternative,” he said. 

A professor of Kansas University stated that we 
have practically no reliable data on the employment 
problems of the aging. We know, however, that our 
population over 65 increased from 1870 to 1950. We 
know also that the problem of aging not only affects 
people over 65 but starts with persons 45 or under 
who have difficulties in finding employment. 

We find ourselves faced with problems of the lack 
of experience of these individuals and the possibility 
that industry is not taking its responsibility toward 
the aging. Nevertheless, industry is taking care of 
its own aging people who have been on the job many 
years, keeping them on unless there is an arbitrary 
retirement policy. Industry has shown willingness 
to make adjustments to the decreased working power 
of its aging by giving them jobs related to their 
working capacity and shorter hours. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Developing Work 
(Opportunities for 
Women Over Forty 


By ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


Director, Women’s Bureau 


U. S. Department of Labor 


n Hazleton, Pa., a community project sponsored 
by the Employment Service has been training 
power sewing machine operators; in Denver, the 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School has been preparing 
women for jobs as saleswomen, cosmeticians, insti- 
tutional housekeepers, and practical nurses; in the 
District of Columbia, the Washington Restaurant 
Association and the public schools have together 
developed waitress, cashier, and hostess training 
programs; in New York City, the Employment Service 
cooperated with the House and School of Industry on 
refresher training for typists and stenographers; and 
in Scranton, Pa., the Employment Service developed 
a training program for industrial hand sewers. 
Many—sometimes all—of the trainees in these projects 
were mature women, usually in their forties or fifties. 
In almost all instances the women subsequently 
secured a job doing the work for which they had been 
trained. 

These are a few of the facts revealed by recent 

Women’s Bureau studies of 27 programs which train 
middle-aged and older women for employment. 


Employment Facts 


Information now available sheds light on the 
position of the woman over 40 in today’s working 
world and on her possible future role. More mature 
women are working than ever before, and they com- 
pose a vital segment of our work force; moreover, the 
long-run trend is for their number to increase. 

From statistics published by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, we learn that half the women 
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workers are 38, or over. This median age has steadily 
increased since the turn of the century, rising from 26 
years in 1900 to 32 years in 1940, and 38 years in 1954. 
Of the 20 million women in today’s labor force, over 
4% million are between 35 and 44 years, 6 million 
are between 45 and 64 years, and nearly two-thirds 
of a million are 65 or over. 

Of special importance when considering work 
opportunities for women over 40 is the fact that— 
despite the increase in the number of mature women 
who are employed—there are currently many middle- 
aged and older women who would like to work but do 
not have a job. Indications for the future are that 
their numbers will increase. Our population as a 
whole is aging; wives are tending to outlive their 
husbands; and the change now taking place in modern 
women’s pattern of living will, more and more, free 
middle-aged women for work outside the home. 

Each year, the Women’s Bureau receives thousands 
of letters from women in their forties, fifties, and sixties 
requesting assistance on how to find full-time or part- 
time work. Many of these correspondents have never 
worked before, or not for a long time. Others have 
had years of work experience, often with one em- 
ployer, but—through no fault of their own—find 
themselves unemployed. 


Age Restrictions in Hiring 


One of the Washington newspapers recently ran 
the following ads in its “help wanted” column: 
Bakery salesclerk, under 40 years. 
Cashier-checker, age 21 to 35. 
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Clerk, 17 to 25. 

Clerk-typist, not over 35. 

Clerk, laundry and dry cleaning store, 21 to 35. 

Counter girls, 18 to 30. 

Hostess-room clerk, for hotel, 20 to 30. 

Receptionist, attractive, young. 

Saleslady, ladies’ apparel, experienced, under 45. 

Secretary, mature, administrative experience, 
under 35. 

Waitress, under 30. 

A glance through the columns of almost every news- 
paper will yield similar results. There is no doubt 
about the prevalence of age restrictions in hiring 
women. 

Surveys and studies reinforce with statistical fact 
ihe impressions gained from reading “‘help wanted” 
ads. A communitywide post-World War II study 
of 38 firms employing 62,828 men and women workers 
in Rochester, N. Y., indicated that more than one- 
fourth of the companies imposed a maximum age 
limit; a statewide survey in New York made about 
the same time disclosed that two-fifths of the 172 
companies surveyed imposed formal age barriers; ‘and 
a nationwide survey of 277 concerns by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1949 indicated that a fourth of the 
firms did not hire older men or women. Employers, 
as shown by these and other studies, frequently set 
maximum age barriers beyond which they will not 
hire new employees, whether men or women. 

For women, the difficulties are usually greater than 
for men. This was shown in a study made in 1950 
by the United States Employment Service in coopera- 
tion with four affiliated State agencies. The study 
consisted of an analysis of age requirements specified 
by employers in job orders or openings listed at em- 
ployment service offices in Columbus, Ohio; Houston, 
Tex.; Lancaster, Pa.; and New York City. The re- 
sults of this survey showed that: 

1. Age limits are applied more frequently to open- 
ings for women than for men. 

2. Age limits are applied earlier to women; a man 
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is often considered ‘‘too old’ to be hired at 45 years, 
a woman at 35. 

3. Age restrictions are more prevalent for office 
workers than for women workers in general. 


Employment Barriers 


The reasons given for setting hiring-age restrictions 
are many and varied. Analysis of these reasons shows 
that, too often, they are based not on fact but on tradi- 
tional attitudes that have not kept pace with advances 
in the medical sciences and in industry, or with 
changes in the conditions under which we live and 
work. 

Older men and women workers are frequently 
praised for being steadier than younger people, more 
stable, absent less, and more dependable. At the 
same time they are often accused of producing less, of 
being absent oftener, of having more frequent acci- 
dents and of constituting personality problems. There 
is no way, at this stage in our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, to separate clearly the “‘real’’ from the ‘‘unreal’’ 
limitations. 

More research and study are necessary on such 
questions as work performance of older people, pen- 
sion costs, and seniority policies. However, there is 
ample evidence to show that many of the prevailing 
age restrictions arise from barriers that exist only— 
or largely—in the minds of the persons concerned. 

These same barriers exist, to a certain extent, in the 
minds of almost all of us for, as a Nation, we are 
admirers of youth and the traits associated with youth. 
This attitude toward age which pervades our entire 
culture is found equally in the field of employment. 
Top management, personnel officials, placement 
agencies, counselors, educators, and fellow-workers 
frequently reflect this attitude. Middle-aged and 
older men and women who are looking for work are 
apt to share also the prevailing attitudes and preju- 
dices concerning the physical and mental limitations 
of persons over a certain age and, finding themselves 
in this group, lose confidence and certainty. 


Trainees gather around indus- 
trial sewing instructor Mrs. Bett 
Parks, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Extension Service, as she 
leans over the sewing machine. 
Watching are (reading from right 
to left) Mrs. Gertrude Friedman, 
Counseling Technician, Mr. S. 
A. Simrell, Manager, and Miss 
Dorothea Mattes, Counselor— 
all of the Scranton office. 
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Both pictures show the same woman; as a trainee at the New York House and School of Industry, she relearns a skill not 
used since her last job many years ago. ; 


Many middle-aged women who are looking for work 
or “‘thinking”’ of working are, to a large extent, “‘new 
workers.”” They have not held a job, perhaps, since 
before they were married and, in some cases, they may 
never have worked. In addition to the employment 
barriers created by hiring age restrictions which apply 
to all mature men and women job seekers, these 
women have a number of special hurdles to overcome. 
First, they must acquire—or refresh—a marketable 
skill so that they are prepared to perform a job, and 
do it well. Second, they must develop self-assurance, 
overcoming their fears of the business world and 
doubts concerning their ability to measure up to it. 
Third, they must realize that the attitudes and be- 
havior desirable in social and home life must be ad- 
justed to work situations and business relationships. 


Developing Work Opportunities 


These barriers to employment have been cited in 
order to provide clues on how best to overcome them. 
Knowing that many of the reasons given for not hiring 
older men and women are based on prejudice and 
opinion means that it is possible—by proper educa- 
tion—to remove some of the age restrictions on em- 
ployment. When fact is clearly separated from fiction 
in the minds of all, many age restrictions will melt 
away. Where the facts are not known, it is vital to 
discover them so that employment policy and prac- 
tice can be based on reality rather than on outmoded 
preconceptions. 

The woman over 40 can herself remove some of the 
employment barriers that obstruct her path and so 
help develop her own work opportunities. She can 
secure refresher job training or new vocational train- 
ing; she can build up her confidence in herself; and 
she can learn good work habits and attitudes. 
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She can do this for herself, but not by herself. She 
needs the guidance and assistance of community 
groups and agencies such as the employment services, 
adult education authorities, and private training or 
counseling organizations. 

That mature women’s employment opportunities 
can be immeasurably increased by proper training, 
counseling, and placement was amply demonstrated 
in the 27 training projects recently studied by the 
Women’s Bureau. Thumbnail sketches of 4 projects 
are given as illustrations of what can be done by local 
community organizations. 

1. Training power sewing machine operators in Hazleton, 
Pa.—A continuing community project which began 
in June 1953 prepares unemployed men and women 
for locally available jobs as power sewing machine 
operators. An empty public schoolhouse is the train- 
ing site, and rent, instruction, heat, and light are paid 
for by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The Industrial Development Committee of the Hazle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce contributed $3,600 for the 
purchase of 11 power sewing machines, and 4 more 
machines were donated by a local machine distributor. 

Major responsibility for operating the program is 
divided between the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service and the Hazleton School District. The Em- 
ployment Service recruits and tests the applicants, 
selects the suitable ones for the class, and places the 
trainees. The local public school authorities select the 
instructor, determine the teaching methods, and set 
the standards for completion of training. 

Each trainee receives individual instruction and 
proceeds at a rate commensurate with his or her 
ability. The course requires, on the average, 4 weeks 
of daily attendance for 6 hours each day. 

During the first 6 months the program was in opera- 
tion, 70 percent of the trainees were women over 35 
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‘ars of age. Many of these trainees, discouraged at 
st, exhibited a marked improvement in their general 
itlook after completing the course. The Employ- 
rent Service successfully placed over three-fourths of 
ihe “‘graduates”’ as power sewing machine operators 
the local needle trades industry. 

2. Training waitresses, hostesses, and cashers in the 
District of Columbia.—Dating back to February 1940, 
the joint Board of Education-Restaurant Association 
project shows how the schools can assist industry to 
meet a personnel shortage and, at the same time, 
provide the training needed by mature women job 
scekers. 

Costs are shared;-the school system provides funds 
for the instructor’s talary while the Association pro- 
vides training space,and facilities and finances adver- 
tising and placement. Responsibilities are also 
shared. The Board of Education develops the course 
of study and selects the instructor; the association 
selects the trainees and places them after the course 
is completed. 

This free, 4-week course calls for 2 hours of class 
attendance, 5 days each week. Classes are given both 
mornings and evenings, and the students may choose 
the most convenient time. The course is planned to 
train—in sequence—waitresses, hostesses, and cashiers. 

Although the course is open to all, the majority of 
trainees have been women between 40 and 60 years 
of age. Conscious efforts are made by the instructor 
to instill self-confidence in the woman who is appre- 
hensive about securing a job because of her age. 

Placement is not guaranteed, but almost all the 
women secure jobs when they complete the course. 
For example, of the 20 women over 35 years who 
attended the December 1953 class, 14 were working 
in the month following, 2 were not available for em- 
ployment, and 4 were to be employed shortly. 

3. Refresher training for typists and stenographers in 
New York City."—A project conducted since 1952 by 
the New York House and School of Industry,’ a private 
welfare agency concerned with how best to help older 
women earn a living, demonstrated that mature 
women can get and hold office jobs after refreshing 
their skills and regaining their self-confidence. The 
New York State Employment Service not only assisted 
in developing this project but also played an active 
part by referring qualified applicants to the School 
and placing many of the trainees. 

Separate 8-week refresher courses were given for 
typists and for stenographers. Attendance required 
was 2 hours daily for typists and 4 hours daily for 
stenographers. Considerable time was spent in indi- 
vidual and group counseling to overcome the women’s 
fears of entering the working world. As stated by 
the school’s director: 

‘*Equal to, and in most cases exceeding, the problem 





1A description of this and three other office worker training projects is given in 
thy Bureau Bulletin No. 248, Older Women as Office Workers: Training 
an ‘acts. 

2 See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, July 1953, p. 8. 
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of brushing up rusty skills is the problem of overcom- 
ing the trainee’s own attitude toward age and its 
supposed handicaps.” 

The great majority of women completing the course 
secured office jobs and handled them satisfactorily. 
A followup survey of the first class, made 9 months 
after they left the school, showed that—of the 35 who 
answered the questionnaire—31 had office jobs and 
more than one-third had been given wage increases 
based on good job performance. 

4. Training industrial hand-sewers in Scranton, Pa.— 
A one-time course to teach mature women the funda- 
mental techniques of industrial hand-sewing was de- 
veloped by the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service to meet a pending shortage of such workers. 
A convenient location, away from production activi- 
ties, was found at the Jewish Community Center 
where sewing equipment was available. Free supplies 
were secured from a large local manufacturer who 
needed such workers. A home economics representa- 
tive assigned by the Pennsylvania State College Exten- 
sion Service acted as class instructor. The Employ- 
ment Service assigned a member of the counseling 
staff to act as both assistant project instructor and as 
observer and judge of the progress and employability 
of the trainees. 

Trainees were selected by the Employment Service 
from their file of women job applicants. Of the 27 
women chosen, all were over 35 and most were over 
50. At the time they were selected, these women 
were considered below acceptable standards for im- 
mediate employment but with an “employability” 
potential. 

One 4-hour class was held each week for 13 weeks. 
Of the 27 women who started, 26 completed the 
course. All were placed. Those who did not work 
best under pressure were found jobs as alteration 
seamstresses in department ‘stores or menders in 
laundries. The others secured work as production 
sewers in awning, trouser, and coat factories. 

= 

The results achieved in these projects and in the 
other 23 programs studied by the Women’s Bureau 
show how much can be accomplished with the facili- 
ties at hand in every community when the need is 
realized and when interested people work together. 





New Women’s Bureau Pamphlet 


THOSE engaged in the study or working in the field of problems of 
the older worker will be interested in is the “‘Bibliography on Employ- 
ment Problems of Older Women’? issued recently by the Women’s Bureau. 
This bibliography is concerned with three aspects of the subject: hiring 
restrictions, psychological barriers, and work performance. 


The 89-page booklet can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
For 35 cents. 
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The Problem of the 
(der Worker 


HE plight of the unemployed man or woman over 

45 years of age who seeks re-employment is one 

of the most complex and aggravated problems 
facing our national economy today. All of us would 
agree that the combined experience, productivity and 
maturity of these workers is so great, that in a young 
country such as Canada, we must not only take every 
reasonable and possible means of re-absorbing them 
quickly into the labour market but must also ensure 
that they are kept at work as long as they are able 
to produce effectively and efficiently. 

What has been happening, through age limitations 
on hiring, and rigid age limits for retirement, is in 
effect squeezing the work force into age categories 
rather than utilizing the overall manpower to its 
logical productive capacity. 

Furthermore, there is plenty of evidence to prove 
that medical science is increasing longevity. In the 
decade between 1941 and 1951 the older age group in 
Canada (65 years and over) increased by 41.5 percent, 
while the population of working age (15 to 64 years) 
increased by only 15 percent.’ This means that the 
proportionately decreasing work force is faced with the 
increasing burden of supporting an ever-expanding 
group that might well continue in effective em- 
ployment. 

The National Employment Service of Canada soon 
after its inception inaugurated a Special Placements 
Division to provide counselling and guidance to groups 
of applicants requiring special assistance before they 
could be successfully placed. Those dealt with were 
mainly the handicapped, and youth entering employ- 
ment for the first time, where career planning was in- 
volved. However, it soon became apparent that the 
other large group of applicants who were experienc- 
ing real difficulty in finding re-employment were 
the re-entry group including applicants as young as 
40 years of age in many instances, right through to 
age 65 and over. 


_ 1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics Family Unit—F. G. Boardman—‘‘ Chang- 
ing Age Distribution Causing Strain.”’ 
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By Special Placements Section 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Ottawa, Canada 


In 1947 the first Older Worker Counselling Service 
as such was set up in Toronto. From this experiment 
it was found that when direct attention was focused on 
an individual’s problem, and when through counsel- 
ling the applicant’s background and experience was 
analyzed, a large percentage were successfully placed. 
Part of this programme was therapeutic in that the in- 
dividuals dealt with were so thoroughly discouraged 
through nonacceptance and failure to find work that 
they were in no position ito sell themselves to prospec- 
tive employers. In part then, it was a psychological 
approach to induce positive, analytical and realistic 
thinking regarding vocational outlets on the part of 
the older worker that brought results. 

The National Employment Service was, therefore, in 
a position to study the problem in detail. Various 
researches were conducted into the reasons for the 
resistance on the part of employers in accepting 
workers merely on the basis of age limitation. In 
the postwar years when labour became more plentiful, 
companies who had relinquished age limitations on 
hiring and were anxious to accept workers at any age 
during the labour-scarce years, began to reimpose 
those restrictive policies. Newspaper help-wanted ads 
carried a limiting age restriction in 90 percent of the 
cases. This was also true of the employers’ orders re- 
ceived by the National Employment Service. 

The reasons given for this policy were many. 
Which of these reasons were based on fact, and which 
of them were based on prejudice? For example, it 
was argued that workers above a certain age are 
slower producers; are not trainable or adaptable to 
new techniques; the work is too heavy; the hours too 
long; absenteeism is increased; effects on health plans 
too costly; personnel policies of ‘‘promotion from 
within” are upset; seniority clauses and other related 


_ staff relations policies are prohibitive; pension plans 


create a problem; collective agreements are incom- 
patible; and a host of others. 

The problem became aggravated to the extent that 
at times 30 percent of unplaced applicants were in 
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t! s age category and in periods of seasonal layoff 
t|e older worker remained out the longest. Local 
F nployment Advisory Committees and the National 
Advisory Committee of the National Employment 
S-rvice repeatedly considered the seriousness of the 
problem and over several years collected a great deal 
oi material, conducted local publicity campaigns, 
a:oused community action, and continually impressed 
public conscience of the fact that some solution must 
be found. It became recognized as a national prob- 
lem and the Information Branch of the Federal 
Department of Labour in cooperation with the 
National Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission (UIC) was assigned the pro- 
duction of the now internationally known film 
entitled “Date of Birth” in 1951. This had a very 
wide distribution and universal acceptance. 


Federal Government Leads the Way 


The Federal Government took the lead through the 
Civil Service Commission in eliminating age restric- 
tions for veterans, and raising entry age limits in 
many categories. More recently it has instituted a 
policy of offering extension of service over the regu- 
lation retiring age of 65 on recommendation of 
departmental administrators. 

In 1950 a very comprehensive memorandum was 
prepared on the Problem of the Older Worker for 
presentation to the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower (NACOM). A subcommittee was im- 
mediately established composed of representatives of 
the Federal Department of Labour, the National 
Employment Service, the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs, and other key personnel. In the terms 
of reference it was suggested that this subcommittee 
should become the focal point in initiating national 
action through NACOM on publicity, community 
liaison, interdepartmental cooperation and research. 
Already this group has received excellent support 
from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association which 
last fall issued a questionnaire to their large employer 
membership on their attitude and policy toward the 
employment of the older worker. 

Preliminary reports of this extensive survey have 
already been made and will form the basis of a further 
study to be done by both the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the NACOM subcommittee. 

This survey was the first of its kind distributed to 
employers in light, medium, and heavy industry in 
Canada. Most of the basic reasons for employer 
resistance were covered and the relative importance 
of these factors was made much clearer. It should do 
much to determine whether the so-called difficulties 
are in fact real or imaginary. 

The survey showed that companies which had con- 
ducted plant surveys by age groups on productivity, 
absenteeism or labour turnover found in fact that 
absenteeism was less among those over 45, labour 
turnover less and only 1 company found productivity 
to be less. The majority of firms reported from 35 
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percent to 50 percent of their employees over 45 
years of age. In reply to the question as to whether 
they had a definite age limitation policy affecting 
hiring of new employees, 23.5 percent replied ‘‘Yes” 
and 76.5 percent, ‘“‘No.” It would appear then that 
many employers use “‘policy” as an argument of 
convenience. 

It also appeared that the chief circumstance which 
induced the companies to return to age limitation on 
hiring was the existence of pension plans. It was 
maintained that the costs of pension plans, whether 
participating or in the form of a company gratuity, 
increase in direct ratio to the average age of the 
employees under the plans. 

The question of the effect of collective agreements 
was not covered directly. However, the question was 
asked—do wage provisions of your collective agree- 
ment prevent you from employing at lower rates than 
ordinarily paid, people whose productive capacity 
has actually decreased? About 56 percent of those 
replying said “‘Yes.”? On the positive side some em- 
ployers agreed to certain steps that might be taken to 
overcome these difficulties—(a) Give preference to 
older workers on light or nontechnical jobs; (6) have 
a sliding wage scale according to productivity; (c) hire 
according to ability, not age; (d) revise pension plans 
or not include older workers under the plan. 

A great deal of study is being given to the returns 
of this survey which are as yet incomplete but results 
already obtained indicate clearly that employers are 
conscious of their responsibilities to encourage fuller 
employment opportunities for the older worker. 
Many are already devoting considerable attention 
to the evaluation of present employees, or prospective 
employees, in terms of their real abilities rather than 
by the crude, although perhaps more convenient, 
standard of chronological age. Since one of the real 
problems prevalent in the mind of most employers 
concerns pension plans, it is interesting to note that, 
one prominent Canadian actuary who has made a 
study of the problem found that the company whose 
regular policy is to recruit up to the age of 59 will 
incur an extra cost of only about 2 percent of pay- 
roll as compared with the company which has an age 
limitation on hiring at age 35. 

Certainly no single problem connected with overall 
manpower control is more provocative nor demanding 
of realistic down-to-earth research than this problem 
of the proper utilization of the work force over 45 
years of age. In Canada we are only beginning to 
come to grips with some of the fundamental aspects of 
it. A great deal has yet to be done. Organized 
labour and employer groups, professional organiza- 
tions and agencies such as the National Employment 
Service, UIC,.and the Department of Labour, all 
have important contributions to make in this field. 
To be conscious of the problem and its effect upon 
the efficiency, productivity and prosperity of the 
Nation is only a first step. It is now necessary to 
develop long-range programmes of research and of 
education in this field in the years ahead. 
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(ur Goal—More Job Opportunities 
for the Older Citizen 











1. Rhode Island's Committee on Ageing 


By T. EDWARD BURNS 


Director 


Rhode Island State Employment Service 


t has long been known that there are propor- 
I tionately fewer work opportunities for older 

workers than there are older workers among the 
jobless. Furthermore, the percentage of capable 
older workers among the unemployed is far greater 
than the percentage of older workers in our Nation’s 
total labor force. These two conditions combine to 
command the attention of the community, because 
they suggest that our economy is denying senior 
citizens an opportunity for a full and useful life and 
that it is in fact operating in a most wasteful manner 
in idling such valuable forces of production. 

Competent analyses have revealed repeatedly that 
older workers have skills and work habits of such 
character that they can generally compete on equal 
terms with their juniors when their qualifications are 
judged objectively. The plight of the older worker is, 
to some extent, an outgrowth of an understandable 
attitude on the part of employers that there are some 
jobs that younger persons can naturally do better 
than their elders. But this does not justify the sweep- 
ing conclusion that “therefore a younger worker is 
always a more satisfactory employee than an older 
worker.”” Perhaps most employers are not con- 
ciously aware of such an attitude, but their hiring 
practices have the effect of discriminating against the 
older worker. 

Many factors involved in the conduct of labor 
market activities tend to form a barrier against the 
prompt return to work of our older workers. What- 
ever the impeding factors may be, a constructive 
effort must be made to correct an inequity of this 
type. However, an encouraging aspect of the situa- 
tion is that much can be done to remove this barrier, 
to the end that the senior citizen can enjoy something 
approaching equality of opportunity in this quest for 
employment and an active and productive life. 

In Rhode Island, Gov. Dennis J. Roberts has 
appointed the Rhode Island Committee on Ageing as 
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a first step in a large-scale campaign to improve the 
lot of the State’s older and aging residents. One of 
the prime functions of this committee is the develop- 
ment of a program to provide job opportunities and 
job satisfaction to the older worker. The committee 
is approaching the problem by attempting to activate 
fully all community resources that might be used 
effectively in the undertaking and by awakening the 
citizenry to the fact that the solving of the problem 
is a community responsibility. 

The Employment Service, of course, plays a key 
role in cooperating with other forces in the community 
which have pledged their assistance. 

Three of the numerous subcommittees of the Rhode 
Island Committee on Ageing are currently working 
in the following areas: 

(1) Breaking down employer resistance to the hiring 
of older workers; (2) utilizing existing training facili- 
ties for the retraining of older workers; (3) condition- 
ing the attitudes of older workers as a means of im- 
proving their employability and the degree of their 
job-satisfaction. The technical competence of Em- 
ployment Service staff members can be used effec- 
tively in all three of the areas listed above. 


In overcoming employer resistance to the hiring 
of older workers, the Employment Service is equipped 
to identify those occupations in which older workers 
can perform creditably. In fact, the application of 
sound classification techniques in local offices gives 
employers assurance that a person who is assigned a 
given occupational title is fully qualified to perform 
the work which the title connotes. Thus, efforts will 
be made by Rhode Island’s committee to maximize 
the use of the Employment Service as a means of 
demonstrating the soundness of a hiring policy of non- 
discrimination toward the older worker. This will 
present both a challenge and an opportunity for the 
Employment Service to render greater public service 
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i; this increasingly important sector of the labor 
n arket. 

[he Rhode Island program for retraining older 

rkers was inaugurated during the spring of 1953 
-ien a number of typists and stenographers were 

en needed refresher training in the Providence 

iblic schools. The candidates were selected and 
ested by the Employment Service and most of them 
vere placed in jobs following the completion of the 

urse. As the training program is expanded, the 

nployment Service will assume the function of 
ecommending additional occupations in which train- 
ng should be given, thus minimizing the possibility 
hat individuals might be trained in occupations in 
vhich they cannot be absorbed. 

It is felt that Employment Service counselors can 
render valuable aid in conditioning the attitudes of 
older workers. To this end, a special counseling unit 
has been designated to serve the older worker exclu- 
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sively. Counselors in this unit will give particular 
attention to assisting the older worker to develop a 
realistic attitude toward the problems involved in 
placing him in a job where he can find satisfaction and 
where he can be an asset to his employer. 

The objectives of the program being conducted in 
Rhode Island for the older worker coincide with those 
of the Employment Service and thus invite our 
enthusiastic participation. It is to be hoped that the 
undertaking will assume the aspect of a tremendously 
expanded public employment service operating with 
the help of legions of good-will representatives 
recruited from all the responsible elements in the 
community. In any event, it has already been amply 
demonstrated that substantial benefits will accrue to 
Rhode Island’s older workers and to its economy as a 
result of this community-sponsored program in which 
the Employment Service enjoys a leading role. 


2. Minnesota Attacks the Problem 


By A. MERRILL ANDERSON 
Director, Employment Service 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


WwW To po? And we all know it will take 
some “‘doing.’” In our State as in the Nation, 

the problems of the aging are generally known; 
the answers are being slowly developed. 

The Minnesota State Employment Service probably 
has done the usual in making an effort to utilize an 
important source of manpower—the older worker. 
During the recent years of relatively high employment, 
with many shortage occupations in existence, certain 
steps were taken at the operating level. Local office 
personnel were, of course, alerted to new sections of 
the Employment Security Manual dealing with the 
older worker. A color film on The Older Worker in 
Minnesota was prepared by the Minnesota Agency 
and shown to all local office personnel to further 
stimulate interest and give factual information. A 
campaign was developed through employers’ associa- 
tions in an effort to lift restrictive hiring ages which 
seemed unrealistic. Educational institutes, open to 
the public, were held, with industry, unions, and 
Government participating. Employer relations repre- 
sentatives discussed the matter with major employers. 
Minnesota agency personnel dealt with the problem of 
employment as members of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on the Aging. 
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Such concerted efforts, however, seemed only to 
highlight certain critical problem areas confronting 
older workers as they sought to retain their existing 
jobs or to seek new jobs. These factors are known: 

1. Hiring practices of employers—Even in a period of 
high employment, many employers have age limits for 
the hiring of new employees. A 1952 study by the 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security 
indicated the hiring practices of 223 employers in the 
Twin Cities employing 134,000 persons. Over 90 
percent of the employers surveyed insisted on hiring 
men not over 50 and women not over 40, with minor 
deviations for exceptionally well qualified workers. 
In certain occupations top hiring ages were much 
lower. A similar survey conducted in the summer of 
1954, when unemployment was more extensive, found 
that the general trend was toward even lower hiring 
ages. The very real problems exist as to whether 
employers should be specifically urged to hire so-called 
older workers if younger workers, including those 
with growing families, are unemployed, qualified, and 
available for work. This question seems to be accen- 
tuated when the labor market is loose. 


2. Pension plans—There has been a significant 
increase in the number of pension plans in effect in 
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recent years, and both union and company represent- 
atives often indicate that existing plans make it 
difficult to employ persons in the older age brackets. 
In one instance, it cost a Minnesota firm $70,000 to 
cover 22 new employees who shortly after they were 
hired became eligible for pensions. The Industrial 
Relations Center at the University of Minnesota 
surveyed employer practices relative to post-retire- 
ment-age employee utilization, studying 195 firms in 
Minnesota and 697 other firms located throughout the 
Nation. It was found that 81 percent of the hourly 
paid employees, age 65, who could satisfactorily 
handle their jobs wanted to remain working; 73 
percent of the salaried employees, age 65, who could 
handle their jobs desired to continue working. 
Compulsory retirement ages, however, restricted a 
great number of these persons from remaining on their 
regular jobs. It was obvious, the survey concluded, 
that one important barrier to the greater utilization of 
oldsters is the practice of not recognizing the differ- 
ences among individuals when retirement is involved. 

3. Medical examinations—Preemployment medical 
examinations which are not geared to job demands, 
often hinder or entirely stop the hiring of older workers 
who have physical impairments. Emphasis during 
the past 10 years on the employment of the physically 
handicapped persons according to their abilities has 
done much, however, to alleviate the difficulties older 
workers have had in this connection. We know this 
is of particular significance to the older group of 
employees inasmuch as they have had more time to 
accrue physical impairments. 





4.. Fob adjustment for older workers—In Minnesot 
as elsewhere, the attitudes of older employees then 
selves often limit their employment. Adjustment i 
duties, wage rates, or type of work frequently 
necessary for older employees; these same employe: ; 
are sometimes slow in accepting changes. 

5. Maintaining an income—Most of the difficultics 
associated with old age lose their significance whe» 
workers remain employed and have a steady income. 
Problems of living arrangements, recreation, and ecv- 
nomic welfare are reduced when older workers are on 
the job. 

It is unanimously agreed that the State and Nation 
can ill afford to ignore the manpower qualifications of 
older workers who desire jobs. A study of active job 
applications on file with the Minnesota State Employ- 
ment Service in August 1954, showed nearly 12,000 
applicants over 45 years of age registered for work. 
They represented 34 percent of all applicants but re- 
ceived only 15 percent of the placement opportunities. 

The older worker is not without his champion. 
Cities, States, the Nation, and foreign countries know 
well a good share of the facts regarding oldsters. 
Much research is currently being.carried on through 
aging commissions and gerontology societies as well 
as private and public agencies. Yet the problems 
begome more real every day as the numbers of persons 
in the older age brackets continue to climb while their 
participation in the labor force has shown a steady 
decrease over a period of 50 years. Certain barriers 
are definitely in existence. What to do next? There 
still is no ready answer! 


3. Community Teamwork—Florida’s Method of 
Serving its Senior Citizens 


By W. E. CULBREATH, JR. 


Assistant Director 


Florida State Employment Service 


IVE years ago when the associate editor of the St. 

Petersburg, Fla., Times wrote a series of articles 

on the problems of the aging, many of his readers 
complained that they couldn’t find the word ‘“‘geron- 
tology” in the dictionary . . . and it wasn’t there, 
either. 

The articles, first on this subject to appear in Florida 
newspapers and among the first such in the Nation, 
did much to stimulate thinking in a city where 1 
out of 4 is 65 or older and in a State whose population 
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65 and older has increased by more than 2,000 per- 
cent since the turn of the century—a rate more than 
5 times the national rate of increase for this age group! 

The series of articles, and others that followed 
shortly in Florida newspapers, generated wide inter- 
est and encouraged the holding of the First Annual 
Southern Conference on Gerontology on the campus 
of the University of Florida in Gainesville in March 
1951. The conference and its attendant publicity 
focused attention upon the vivid realities of the prob- 
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Shuffleboard is a big attraction in St. Petersburg. The recre- 
ation center, where the shuffleboard courts are located, is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 





lems of the State’s rapidly growing aging population 
and to stimulate the formation throughout Florida of 
local committees which began to dig earnestly into 
the many faceted gerontological problems. 

The word gerontology now appeared in the diction- 
aries and soon became a part of the common lan- 
guage in Florida. Newspapers and commentators be- 
gan to use it as casually as they did ‘“‘juvenile 
delinquency.” 

The First Southern Conference on Gerontology was 
planned and organized by the Committee on Geron- 
tology of the University of Florida with the General 
Extension Division taking care of the physical ar- 
rangements. The prime mover in getting the series 
of conferences underway was Dr. John S. Allen, 
the then vice president of the University, who is 
now acting president. 

The pioneer conference dealt with three broad areas 
of interests: trends in the aged population both in 
number and in migration; biological and psycholog- 
ical aspects of the aging; and social and economic 
aspects and problems of the aging. It thus constituted 
a rather general introduction into the entire field and 
equipped many Florida leaders with information 
which enabled them for the first time to speak on the 
subject to civic clubs throughout the State and to 
interest local civic leaders and officials, local health 
departments, and public Employment Services in the 
problems that were Florida’s. The conference in- 
deed was a pioneer in directing public attention and 
research effort into an area now concerned with the 
aged both as a resource and as a problem. 

The next conference, reported in “Living in Later 
Years,” dealt with population data from the 1950 
census, housing for aged and retired persons, finances 
for living in later years, healthful living in later years, 
ind activities of older persons. 

The third and fourth conferences held in 1953 and 
1954 were concerned more with limited areas and thus 
permitted a more thorough consideration of the 
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The Kids and Kubs—two baseball teams in St. Pitnalian 
composed of members of the Three-Quarter-Century Club. ‘All 
members must be 75 or older. 


topics under examination. The 1953 meeting, or- 
ganized in connection with planning for the establish- 
ment of a health center at the University of Florida, 
dealt with the status and functions of geriatrics; 
gerontology in health centers; implications of geron- 
tology in a health center program; and implications 
of gerontology for medical education. 

Out of these conferences came the Florida law im- 
posing health and safety regulations upon nursing 
homes in the State and placing all “perpetual care 
endowment” funds for old persons under regulations 
of the State insurance commissioner. These confer- 
ences also led to the establishment of the Upholsterers 
Union retirement home near Jupiter and the building 
of many private retirement developments and better 
retirement homes throughout the State. 

The fourth annual conference, the theme of which 
was “‘Economic Problems of Retirement,’ was con- 
cerned with two aspects within the economic frame- 
work: pensions and savings for retirement and prob- 
lems of protecting and supplementing savings in re- 
tirement. This conference was held in connection 
with the Committee on Aging of the National Welfare 
Assembly and resulted among other things in the for- 
mation of a steering committee which has proposed 
the formation of a Florida Gerontological Society to 
provide a vehicle to channel the enthusiasms and 
energies of interested Floridians into programs of 
action. 

The fifth annual conference will be held December 
28-30 jointly with the annual scientific meeting of the 
Gerontological Society, Inc., the national organiza- 
tion of persons working in the field of the aging. 
These two joint meetings constitute recognition of the 
importance attributed to the Florida conferences by 
gerontologists throughout the United States. 

While none of the conferences has been slanted 
wholly toward meeting the growing need of oldsters 
for employment, they have helped tremendously in 
the first step which managers of Florida’s local offices 
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Emy |. Moebius, age 67, is employed as a countergirl at Tramor 
Cafeteria in St. Petersburg. During World War Il she worked 
in Jacksonville shipyards as a welder. 
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Bertram Moore, age 67, employed at Appley Machine Shop 
as a turret lathe operator. During World War Il he was a 
foreman for Bendix Aviation in Philadelphia. 
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consider most important in a program for the place- 
ment of the mature worker. That step isthe develo) 
ment of community interest in and active support « 
community and employer understanding of tl 
importance of the problem. 

The second basic step, and one of greatest urgenc 
in a State whose population boom is one of the pos: 
war phenomena of the United States economy, is tl 
provision of individual counseling and placeme: 
service to those older workers who need such servic 

Local offices throughout the State, and particular! 
those located in areas where the concentration of 
older workers is heaviest, have made remarkable 
progress considering the lack of facilities and personne! 
for the accomplishment of effective counseling on a 
quantity basis. 

In 1950 employment offices throughout the Nation 
were requested to classify their placements carefull) 
by occupation and within occupation by age group- 
ing. Florida offices placed a total of 12,396 persons in 
jobs during April of that year from active files bulging 
with nearly 39,000 work applications, of which nearly 
half represented workers aged 45 or older. Of the 
total number placed, 1,161, or 9.4 percent, were in the 
45-and-over age range—comparatively small service 
to a group which numbered nearly half of the offices’ 
“customers.” 


In December 1953 a similar study was made. 
During that month, a total of 3,986 workers aged 45 
and over were placed, or nearly 3 times the total for 
1 month during 1950. This total represented nearly 
23 percent of all placements, a rate almost 2% times 
that established in April 1950. 


Publicity Changes Age Restrictions 


The comments of managers in almost all offices 
indicated that State, national, and local publicity 
and continuing efforts of local groups had done much 
to change the attitude of employers concerning the 
hiring of older workers. One manager stated that 
most employers discriminate against older workers in 
general, but do not discriminate in particular. He 
pointed out that many times an employer giving age 
restrictions on orders placed with his office relaxed 
these specifications when a skilled placement inter- 
viewer told him an eminently qualified worker was 
beyond the age limit. However, the possibility of 
assuring the employer that this older worker was 
qualified meant that a skilled interviewer had pre- 
ceded his conversation with the employer by a very 
careful and complete interview or series of interviews 
with the older worker. It presupposed that the inter- 
viewer really knew the demands and requirements of 
the job the employer was trying to fill and of course 
it meant that the interviewer had the imagination 
and time to see this worker on this job and translate 
to the employer the assets of this particular worker 
for this particular job. 

Managers in some offices were not content to stand 
by, waiting for others to ‘“‘do something”? about the 
problems of the aging. 
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In Miami a very effective weekly radio program 
[he Golden Years’? gave employers and workers an 
yportunity to tell the story of the valuable contribu- 
yn the older worker was making to the economy of 
ie fabulous Florida Gold Coast. It told, too, of the 
\st potential represented in the army of older workers 
ho wanted only an opportunity to demonstrate their 
ilue to an employer. 
The program presented physicians, psychiatrists, 
sychologists, social workers, ministers, priests, rabbis, 
ciologists, and other specialists on topics of health, 
ousing, mental attitudes, family problems, and other 
‘actors which might affect the older workers’ employ- 
ibility. 


Class at YMCA 


A member of the staff of the Miami local office con- 
ducted a class at the YMCA in *‘How To Remain Em- 
ployable After 45.” The class created wide interest 
and there’s strong demand for it to be repeated. 


The Miami Chamber of Commerce established a 
Golden Years Committee which has been effective 
in “upping” the age limit in hiring new applicants in 
the city of Miami and other municipalities in the area. 

The local office joined with several other agencies 
to inaugurate a “‘Personality Workshop”’ where speci- 
fic problems of older persons were determined and 
programs arranged for meeting such problems. The 
job slanted program resulted in preparing the aging 
for jobs and more than 30 percent of the oldsters 
attending were placed. 

Across the peninsula, the staff of the St. Petersburg 
local office was busy holding employer clinics featur- 
ing the excellent Canadian film ‘‘Date of Birth,” 
whose ‘‘viewed with alarm” statistics about Canadian 
older workers paled into insignificance in a city 
whose concentration of older persons was then what 
the film projected as a frightening reality some 40 
years hence. Employers, learning that more than 
half of the available workers were over 45 and that 
the median age for the city was nearly 45 as compared 
with the nation’s median age of 30, were quick to 
change their hiring specifications. 


The office designated a counselor to work with 
the aging, stepped up its selective placement program, 
helped form a gerontology committee, and spear- 
headed a program to organize a unit of Goodwill 
Industries. In addition, the office worked closely 
with several research groups probing into the vast 
colony of older persons now serving as willing human 
‘guinea pigs” to provide answers which may soon be 
the basis for the development of new tools and tech- 
niques for solving the many-sided problems of the 
aged. 

Other offices had similar programs. Orlando, 
Pensacola, Lakeland, Jacksonville, and Tallahassee 
each had programs, none alike but all geared to the 
counseling and placement of older workers and the 
participation of the office with community groups 
formed to define the problems of the aging and to “‘do 
something about them.” 
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Ora Clark, age 68, works as a salesclerk in Webbs Department 
Store at St. Petersburg. 





Daisy Rice, age 67, is a feather tier for the Florida Fishing 
Tackle Co., in St. Petersburg. 
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Managers of the State’s local offices have made these 
suggestions for action programs which they feel can 
lead to the maximum utilization of older workers: 


1. An attack on the misconceptions now held by management 
and the public concerning older workers through a broad 
educational campaign. 

2. Provision of funds to employ personnel who can provide 
specialized counseling and placement service for older workers 
in every public employment office in the State. 

3. Establishment of a local committee on aging in each com- 
munity, with a vigorous subcommittee on employment, which 
would provide a method for management and labor to partici- 
pate in research on older workers. 

4. Development of a fund of data which will help industry 
make a proper alignment of jobs and older workers. 

5. Improvement of industrial medical service so that manage- 
ment can make more efficient use of the physically handicapped, 
the cardiacs, and those with restricted movement of arms and 
legs. 





6. Provision for expansion of aptitude testing service and 
counseling to students in high school. With greater emphasis 
on life planning during the high school years, it is felt that in the 
future the proportion of the “round pegs in square holes” may 
be greatly reduced. 


Managers feel that the single most-needed advance 
in securing jobs for older workers in the immediate 
future is specialized counseling and placement service 
in all offices. Regardless of the work which the local 
offices are able to do, the aged will remain society’s 
neglected stepchildren until further basic adjustments 
are made in our attitudes toward them. 

The principal task ahead is to unshackle the aged 
from the prejudices of society and guide all those 
concerned to a new understanding of opportunities in 
old age. 


4. Pennsylvania's Program for Older Workers 


By A. J. CARUSO 


Executive Director 


Bureau of Employment Security, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HROUGHOUT the centuries it has been man’s 

lot to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and 

his natural urge remains to work as long as he 
is physically able. 

Medical science in recent years has done much, 
through its study of the problems of growing old, to 
extend the span of human life expectancy. Little 
has been accomplished, however, in extending work 
opportunities to those who now reach a vigorous old 
age. 

Today, the older a man becomes, the fewer work 
opportunities there are for him, and his chances of 
getting a new job should he lose his old one are often 
few. Age, which once meant wisdom, respect, and 
position, is now often a barrier to employment. The 
startling truth is that this barrier begins to rise when 
the worker has passed 45! 


The barrier raised against the older worker is 
often made up of attitudes based on emotion or preju- 
dices, on erroneous financial assumptions, or unsound 
thinking as to the physical capacities of these workers. 
No matter how unreal the reasons for the barrier, 
its results are the same. Barred from employment, 
the worker who has passed 45 often finds himself com- 
pelled to turn to family, friends, or governmental 
agencies for aid—long before he is eligible for full 
Social Security benefits at age 65. ; 

Recent census figures show that Pennsylvania has 
approximately 7 percent of the Nation’s population, 
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with 29 out of every 100 persons in the State over 45 
years of age. 

The age of 45 used here is, of course, an arbitrary 
figure and does not mean necessarily that a person of 
that age automatically becomes an older worker. 
Rather, the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment 
Security considers a job applicant an older worker only 
if he is encountering difficulties in getting or keeping 
a job mainly because of his age. In some lines of 
endeavor people in their early thirties may have 
difficulty getting work while in other types of employ- 
ment a man in his sixties might encounter no difficul- 
ties because of age. 

Because such a large number of Pennsylvania work- 
ers could very easily fall into the category of older 
workers, the Bureau has embarked on a program 
which is designed to ease the handicap of age and 
eventually aid in solving a problem which some day 
may affect each one of us. 

Guiding the program formulated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Employment Security to assist the 
older worker is a two-point policy: (1) To provide such 
services to older workers as are necessary to promote 
equal opportunities for employment in competition 
with other workers, and (2) to engage in educational 
programs with employers, employer groups, labor 
unions, and the community for the purpose of in- 
creasing employment opportunities. 

It is this second point which prompted us to sponsor 
jointly with Temple University a series of annual 
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mferences on The Problem of Making a Living 
\ ‘hile Growing Old. 
The first of these conferences was held in Phila- 
|lphia in 1952 and was designed to call attention to 
(he growing problem of the older worker. It pointed 
it the magnitude of the problem and provided for the 
velopment of a long-term program of research into 
e problems of the older worker. It also included 
ways of bringing these findings before labor, industry, 
and the public. 

At the second conference which was held in Pitts- 
irgh in 1953, the general theme was the same as for 
he first meeting. Special attention was devoted, 
.owever, to ‘‘Age Barriers to Employment.” At this 
‘cond conference the views of labor, management, 
he public, and Government were aired in a general 
session. It was felt that by so doing a common ground 
might be discovered upon which to base a solution. 


The third of these annual series of conferences is 
scheduled to be held October 21 in Philadelphia. 
We, of the Bureau, are looking forward to it with 
keen interest. Through the experience provided by 
the conference and by means of our two-point pro- 
gram we are constantly striving to assure the success 
of our Special Services to Older Workers Program. 

The objectives of our Special Services to Older 
Workers Program are: An equal opportunity for 
employment in competition with other workers; 
employment at the highest skill at which older work- 
ers are capable of performing, to the extent that 
conditions of the labor market makes this possible; 
and, assurance for older workers of a satisfactory 
adjustment to their occupation and work situations. 

To achieve our objectives our program is, in part, 
aimed at the two groups whose attitudes have the 
most direct effect on employment of the older worker; 
namely, the older worker himself and the employer 
for whom he will work. 

The older worker seldom realizes that his own 
unrealistic demands with respect to wages, working 
conditions, travel, or type of work can be a barrier to 
employment and can add to the overall problem of 
decreased employment opportunities. 

Often, because he hasn’t had to look for a job for 
many years and is unfamiliar with the labor market 
of today, the older worker becomes discouraged when 
he is unable to present himself favorably to an 
employer. 

The older worker, who for physical reasons can no 
longer perform work he once did frequently, fails to 
recognize this change. Also, the older worker some- 
times assumes the attitude that because of his experi- 
ence he cannot or will not accept supervision from 
younger staff members. 

While individually these may seem like trivial 
faults, taken collectively they constitute an obstacle 
which must be overcome before the applicant can be 
put on an equal employment footing with his younger 
competitor. 

Aware of these barriers set up by the older worker 
himself, and alert to the need of correcting them, the 
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employees in our local offices are trained to detect 
self-imposed handicaps and to suggest corrections 
which will assist the older worker in his search for a 
job. In every local office we have trained counselors 
who are primarily concerned with the older worker’s 
problem. They counsel the worker and, where 
advisable, arrange aptitude or performance tests to 
determine the work for which the applicant is best 
fitted—regardless of age. 

Help is often given the older worker in identifying 
and evaluating a loss of production speed or other 
changes in his work ability. The applicant may be 
aided in determining the need for training, retraining, 
or a transfer of skills. The counselor is also equipped 
to provide current labor market information which 
enables the applicant to gage job prospects in his 
former field or to appraise the need for conversion to 
a new vocational field. 


Help Him See the Bright Side 


Employment counselors may also help the older 
worker understand actual labor market conditions 
with respect to wages, working conditions, or other 
factors—the lack of a knowledge of which might 
handicap him in his job search. 

While these services are rendered the applicant, the 
local office staff is encouraging him to develop an 
optimistic outlook rather than an attitude of dis- 
couragement and pessimism. 

When a person who has been having difficulty 
securing work because of his age applies to any 1 of 
our 100 local offices he is treated with the same 
courtesy as any other job applicant. His age is not 
emphasized and there are no stereotyped procedures 
followed just because he is a member of the older 
worker group. Each applicant in our local offices is 
treated for what he is—an individual looking for work. 

Employees in the local offices are instructed to 
obtain a complete work history of each older worker 
applicant and this history is reviewed most carefully. 
Even if an applicant has no physical handicap, staff 
workers are trained to be aware of the physical 
demands of the job the applicant seeks. 

We also endeavor to learn something about the 
economic and family status of the older worker we 
are serving, as well as something about his personal 
traits which may affect his work. Occasionally we 
find that a leisure-time activity of an older worker has 
some vocational importance and because of this, we 
regularly inquire about hobbies. 

Armed with this personal, economic, and vocational 
background of the older applicant, the local office 
staff tries to place him with an employer who is known 
to need someone with comparable ability. 

Experience has shown, at least with us, that em- 
ployers are seldom adamant about age restrictions 
when they know that the older worker is clearly quali- 
fied. 

We place special emphasis on prompt verification 
of referral results of older workers for job interviews. 
First, we want to determine whether the worker has 
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been hired and second, if he has not been hired, 
whether the employer can give us some information 
regarding the interview which might help us correct 
the older worker’s job-seeking approach. 

No matter how successful an effort our local office 
staff makes in preparing an older worker for a job, 
the final step—the actual hiring—must come from the 
employer. Unfortunately, it must be recognized that 
some employers have developed mistaken ideas re- 
garding older workers. 

We, in Pennsylvania, feel that dispelling these mis- 
conceptions is a vital part of our work, because if they 
are left unchanged in the mind of the employer, the 
older worker will have something less than an even 
opportunity for employment in competition with 
workers of similar qualifications but who are younger. 

Believing that older workers will tend to increase 
the cost of workmen’s compensation, group insurance, 
and pensions, some employers show a reluctance to 
hire them. However, when these objections arise, 
local office personnel try to show the employer that 
in most cases, age is not a factor in determining the 
rates for these benefits. When age does enter into the 
determination, the increase in cost is not burdensome. 
Also, more often than not any increase is more than 
offset by securing a mature, experienced, loyal em- 
ployee. 

By conducting a vigorous program of service for the 
older worker in Pennsylvania, we, in the Bureau, may 
be able to cut down the shocking price being paid for 
wasted human resources. Our highest standard is 
still the standard of human dignity, our highest value 
the integrity and worth of every individual. Measured 
by these standards, the welfare and happiness of every 
citizen, regardless of age, must be of vital concern. 





KANSAS 
(Continued from page 13) 


A representative of the International Association 
of Machinists Union of Chicago stated that the 
purchasing power of the Nation is $12 billion less 
than the amount of goods produced by industry. He 
recommended the employment of more people over 
65 so that they can help buy up the surplus goods. 
He felt that mandatory retirement at 65 is foolish 
and expensive and strongly recommended flexibility 
in retirement based on the individual differences of 
the aging. 

Mr. Charles Odell, Chief, Division of Counseling, 
Selective Placement and Testing, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, United States Department of Labor, 
spoke at the dinner session and warned against 
generalizations that will confuse the issues. He 
stated that we need a scientific viewpoint to counteract 
our prejudices. He felt that employers could help 
prepare the aging for retirement so that it would not 
come as a shock. He considered the problem of 
employment for older persons basically one of over- 
coming prejudices against them. He recommended 
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the development of a program of demonstration t 
reveal what older people can do and learn in 
training situation. 

Divided into subgroups, the conference develope: 
the following recommendations: 

1. Those over 65 who are employable should b 
employed, according to capacity, and where workin 
capacity is lowered, the worker should be graded i: 
salary, accordingly. 

2. The conference on the aging should cover nm 
only employment but also other aspects of the agin; 

3. Draw industry into this conference, because of 
the importance of employment of the aging. 

4. Use a many-sided approach to the problem of th 
aging. 

5. Give the aging a chance to be useful in th 
community, in vital community activities for which 
the employed men have no time. 

6. Help the aging make economic adjustment in 
old age, and give them the employment that they can 
do. 

7. Study how to satisfy the needs of older people in 
nursing homes. 

8. Study how to satisfy the needs of the aging out- 
side the nursing homes. 

9. Explore the value of a definite or indefinite 
retirement age. 

10. Help the aging understand the prejudices that 
employers have against them and how to overcome 
those prejudices. 

11. Help find employment for older people in small 
communities. . 

12. Help prepare the aged to face retirement by 
developing crafts and hobbies. 

13. Give more intensive help to the aging in their 
search for employment. 

14. Help break down prejudices of employers 
toward older workers by studies and public relations. 

In June the committee was declared a permanent 
organization that will work on a continuing basis, 
making progress reports throughout the year. 

An Institute on Problems of Placement of Older 
Workers was held in Hutchinson September 7-10. 
Bureau of Employment Security representatives, staff 
members of the Missouri and Kansas administrative 
departments and staff members from the Hutchinson 
and Wichita local offices participated. An attempt 
was made to develop and validate training material 
for the placement of older workers. 

This, in brief, is what we in Kansas, an agricultural 
State, are doing to help the ever-increasing number 
of older workers adjust to their problems and live 
with them happily. 
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vo Self-Anointing Process .. . 


What Makes a Professional? 


By JOHN B. GRIFFIN 


Chairman, Council for Professional Advancement 


International Association of Personnel in Employment Security 


O PROMOTE the professional advancement of 

employment security personnel, the International 

Association of Personnel in Employment Security 
(I[APES) is carrying on a series of programs and 
projects that are gaining increasing recognition’ for 
those engaged in employment security work. 


Of special significance are the activities of the Inter- 
national Association’s Council for Professional Ad- 
vancement and its constituent committees. 


Proceeding in the belief that recognition of employ- 
ment security personnel as professional workers will 
be attained when employees merit such recognition 
by their day-to-day job performance, the council is 
seeking to contribute to the workers’ professional at- 
titudes toward the public, the agency, the office, and 
toward the opportunities offered by Employment 
Security as a career. 


During the more than 40 years of the association’s 
existence, [APES has been studying employment se- 
curity activities and attempting to improve agency 
operations by emphasizing better job performance. 

A review of [APES activities indicates that work 
aimed at professional advancement has been proceed- 
ing along two lines: (1) Identification of work assign- 
ments that approach accepted characteristics of pro- 
fessional activity; and (2) recognition by the public 
of employment security work as a professional activity. 

Since 1951, when IAPES decided that professionali- 
zation was not a self-anointing process—that members 
could not become professionals simply by receiving 
cards labeling them as such—IAPES programs and 
projects have been developed with an awareness that 
neither payroll titles nor association classifications can 
make professional people. 


New Council Recommended 


It was at the association’s 38th international con- 
vention in Rapid City, S. Dak., in 1951, that the 
IAPES professional standards committee, chaired by 
Don H. Roney, Sacramento, Calif., recommended the 
establishment of a “‘Council for Professional Advance- 
ment” to be composed of chairmen of the professional 
standards, institutes, and research committees—the 
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council’s chairman to be selected by the association’s 
president from the international executive board. In 
1952, under the presidency of Ralph E. Gabele, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Mr. Roney became the council’s first 
chairman. 

The council, enlarged twice since its inception, has 
been carrying on an ever-expanding program in its 
efforts to promote professional competency of those 
engaged in employment security work. 

Chaired by John Griffin, Dallas, Tex., area director 
for the Texas Employment Commission and _ the 
International Association’s first vice president, the 
council for 1954-55 is composed of John Y. First, 
Harrisburg, Pa., chairman of professional standards; 
L. Lane Hart, Jackson, Miss., chairman of institutes; 
Logan S. Chambers, Louisville, Ky., editor of JAPES 
News; Louis T. Tollefson, Aberdeen, S. Dak., chair- 
man of chapter activities; George A. Lough, Halifax, 
N. S., Canada, chairman of research; and Orpha 
Cross, Nashville, Tenn., chairman of education and 
information. 


Questions for Consideration 


Some pertinent questions from IAPES members 
themselves are being given current attention by the 
council. They include: 

1. What are the aspects of employment security 
work which require knowledge, ability or experience 
which can be termed professional in character? 

2. To what extent can these findings be reconciled 
with the requirements and standards of the civil serv- 
ice and merit systems under which we operate? 

3. Can a training (college, agency, self-training) 
approach be devised which will increase professional 
knowledge and ability in these areas? 

4. What areas of professional advancement are the 
responsibility of the association, and which should be 
assumed by the administrative agency? 

During the past year, the council has carried on 
research into established qualifications and salary 
schedules for certain employment security classifica- 
tions; developed articles for publication in JAPES 
News to identify for association members the charac- 
teristics of jobs accepted as professional in nature; and 
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encouraged chapters to provide educational oppor- 
tunities to improve the overall knowledge and work 
practices of those employed in the field of employment 
security. 

Constituent committees of the council have de- 
veloped information on pertinent college and univer- 
sity courses available on campuses or through corre- 
spondence, and explored low-cost book purchase plans 
to help keep agency personnel abreast of develop- 
ments in employment security and related fields. 

Because the association is composed of all levels of 
employment security personnel, the majority of whom 
are career employees familiar through experience with 
basic agency functions, the IAPES is attempting to 
carry on its professional projects as a duty to its mem- 
bership. 

The council’s concept of performance measurement 
recognizes that where two employees with identical 
classifications are working side by side in the same 
office, on the same task, one may be doing a profes- 
sional job while the other may be doing merely satis- 
factory work. In addition to the inherent differences 
between the two employees, such factors as minimum 
standards for selection of employees, training, employ- 
ment development programs and supervision must be 
included when marked variations in job performance 
are considered. Recognition of these basic human 
relations factors opens to the council and to the associa- 
tion at large a broad and continuing field of research, 
experimentation, and program development. 


Expansion Since the War 


Since the end of World War II, the employment 
security program has made tremendous advancement 
in most of its programs. Local offices have developed 
opportunities in their communities to carry on more 
than routine unemployment insurance and job place- 
ment activities. 

The job itself is not the same. The pay is better, 
€ven comparatively, and facilities are better. 

But how about the personnel? 

IAPES is concerned with that question. The Coun- 
cil for Professional Advancement wants to know if 
standards of selection are higher, if more emphasis 
is being given to educational attainment, careful and 
adequate training, higher and more challenging con- 
cepts of supervision and leadership, believing that 
these things can improve attitudes, morale, service 
and professional performance. 

Aware that various agencies and departments give 
constant attention to these matters, the association is 
attempting to contribute in any practical way possible 
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to professional advancement of individual members 
and to the recognition of employment security wor! 
as a field of professional activity. 

The council believes that many important element 
of professional activity do exist in tasks common t 
employment security operations. It further believe 
that when the claim to professional status is justifie: 
the desired recognition will be secured. 





At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


But even this is only the beginning. The pool of health man 
power will not be filled this year or next. The National Health 
Council looks forward to a continuing health careers program, 
commensurate with the continuing need. Now and later, we 
shall need help from all . . . from the health professions and 
agencies and from the vocational counselors and the educators. 


Institute on Serving Needs of Our Aging 


Tue first Northwest Institute on Serving the Needs 
of Our Aging Population will be held at the University 
of Washington, November 11-13, 1954. Two nation- 
ally known speakers will address the institute and be 
available as consultants: Dr. Wilma Donahue, direc- 
tor, Division of Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; and Mr. Clark Tibbitts, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Aging and Geriatrics, United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Others who are experts in the fields of physical and 
mental health, employment, and economic support, 
housing and living arrangements, education, or recre- 
ation and leisure-time activities will lecture, participate 
as panel members and lead informal discussions. 

Leaders in labor and private industry, churches, 
fraternal and service organizations, social agencies, 
and government and community organizations from 
the Western States and Canada will attend. 

The purposes of the institute are: 

1. To broaden our knowledge in this field of rapidly 
growing importance; 

2. To provide information which will enable us to 
plan immediate as well as long-range programs in 
our community; and 

3. To help insure that old age will be better under- 
stood and that the later years may be made economi- 
cally more secure as well as satisfying and productive. 

To achieve these ends, the conference will be as 
flexible as possible to give every opportunity for an 
exchange of information and informal discussions. 
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L The Book Shelf 1. 


Some brief comments on review copies of recent publications sent to the editorial office 


of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 


\{“NNPOWER IN THE UNITED STATES: PROBLEMS AND POLI- 
CIES, William Haber, Frederick H. Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein, and Gladys 
’. Palmer, Editors, Harper & Brothers, 1954, 225 pages, $3.00. 


rPHIS new publication in the Indus- 

trial Relations Research Association 
Series, Manpower in the United States: 
Problems and Policies is the work of 20 
outstanding authorities in this field and 
had as its editorial board a distinguished 
foursome: William Haber, Frederick 
H. Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein, and 
Gladys F. Palmer. Most of the authors 
are connected with one or another of the 
Nation’s important universities with a 
sprinkling from the Federal Govern- 
ment, labor unions, and private in- 
dustry. 


The book comprises some 16 essays, 
each directed toward the exploration of 
some facet of manpower, its dynamics 
and characteristics. On the whole, it 
offers the reader, whether he be an ex- 
pert or a student in the field, an admin- 
istrator with policy-making responsi- 
bilities or an interested layman, an in- 
formative and thought-provoking pres- 
entation of the subject matter. 


The book is divided somewhat arbi- 
trarily into three broad sections: 


The first, Utilization and Motivation 
of Workers, contains several chapters of 
particular interest to management and 
the role it plays in achieving full utiliza- 
tion of the workforce. Daniel Bell 
(Work in the Life of an American) offers 
a critical and stimulating appraisal of 
some current management practices set 
against a backdrop of human values. 
Rensis Lickert and Stanley Seashore dis- 
cuss the thesis that to get maximum 
utilization of the workers involves the 
recognition that individual productive 
capacities differ, that these capacities 
are modifiable, and that motivations are 
important in such modifications. Solo- 
mon Barkin approaches the problem of 
full utilization of the labor force and the 
restrictive influences involved in preju- 
dicial and discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices. Of special interest to Employ- 
ment Service staff are the tangible sug- 
gestions for job redesign (the title of the 
article) as a technique for full employ- 
ment, particularly of such groups as the 
handicapped and the aged. Emphasis, 
Mr. Barkin maintains, should be the 
right job for the person instead of the 
right person for the job. Glenn Miller’s 
chapter, The Effect of Social Security on 
Manpower Resources summarizes such 
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data as are available in this field and 
concludes that social security measures 
have “little effect on the overall effi- 
ciency with which manpower is used 
in our society.” 


This section concludes with an effec- 
tive article by Louis Levine of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security staff on 
Problems in Labor Market Organization and 
Administration. It defines and describes 
the labor market, its method of opera- 
tion, and the many limitations to per- 
fect functioning. The article further 
points up the role of the Employment 
Service and its responsibilities to and 
influences on the labor market. The 
portion devoted to labor market admin- 
istration for national security emphasizes 
“the high degree of individual freedom 
and occupational choice which prevails 
in this country” and discusses manpower 
policy formulation and administration 
of the labor market against a framework 
of voluntary cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor. 


Part II of this book, Changing Dimen- 
sions of the Work Force, is largely de- 
voted to occupational, industrial, and 
geographic changes in the labor force 
and to the related topic of worker mo- 
bility. This section also includes a 
chapter by Irving Kravis on Jnterna- 
tional Trade and Domestic Employment 
which is of particularly timely interest 
in its discussion of the impact of foreign 
trade on employment. 


The treatment of labor force changes 
begins with a presentation by Gladys 
Palmer and Ann R. Miller of historical 
changes between 1910 and 1950 by 
major occupation and industry cate- 
gories and by sex. In The Geographic 
Distribution of Nonfarm Employment, Sey- 
movr Wolfbein of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics points out that despite con- 
tinued regional and State concentra- 
tions in major industry employment, 
slow, long-range evolutionary changes 
in the location of employment are taking 
place. 


Trends in the Labor Force, by Gertrude 
Bancroft (Bureau of the Census) is an 
excellent analysis and interpretation of 
census labor force trends data. The 
article stresses that flexibility is charac- 
teristic of the labor force. Factors 


affecting the size of the labor force 
include trends toward urbanization, 
changing age composition of the popu- 
lations, marriages and births, and 
changes in labor force participation, 
particularly among women and older 
workers. 

An interesting and penetrating analy- 
sis of long-range expansions and declines 
among skills and professions and the 
reasons accounting for some of these 
changes is presented in Trends in Special- 
ization of Occupational Requirements by 
Helen Wood (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics). The motivating factors back of 
the trend toward specialization of occu- 
pational requirements in the professions 
is discussed and the potential dangers 
of occupational rigidity pointed out. 


These four articles on the labor force 
will be of great interest to analysts in the 
Employment Security system. Although 
the analyses are based generally on 
available Government figures, much 
credit should be given the authors for 
judicious selection of data from the mass 
of statistics on this subject. 


The two remaining chapters in this 
section, one by Donald J. Bogue and the 
other by Charles A. Myers, are con- 
cerned with worker mobility, its volume, 
extent, cause, and net results, as well as 
the industry, occupational, and geo- 
graphical patterns. 


The final four chapters comprise part 
III of the book and are concerned with 
*“Manpower Mobilization” (which is 
also touched on in a number of earlier 
chapters). A well written, nontechnical 
presentation of military manpower prob- 
lems is found in Eli Ginzberg and James 
Anderson’s chapter, Shape o6f Military 
Manpower Policies. Planning in this area 
is often impeded by public opinion 
which influences appropriations and in 
turn results in a feast or famine situation 
with regard to the strength of the armed 
forces. The article discusses other prob- 
Jems, such as those resulting from com- 
petition for manpower (especially as 
regards caliber) among the services. 
Some corrective measures which have 
been introduced by the military estab- 
lishment are discussed; additional solu- 
tions are proposed by the authors. 


The somewhat unique problems that 
develop in the demand-supply relation- 
ships for specialized personnel are ade- 
quately set forth in Meeting Requirements 
for Scientific, Engineering, and Managerial 
Manpower, by J. Douglas Brown. A 
number of tangible suggestions are made 
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for increasing the supply (both quality- 
and quantity-wise) of these key workers. 


Peter Henle’s chapter on Labor-Man- 
agement Participation in Manpower Policy is 
devoted largely to a review of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of national, 
regional, and area labor-management 
committees during World War II and 
the Korean conflict. He stresses the 
importance of such committees in 
getting worker and industry acceptance 
cf manpower programs which is essential 
if maximum utilization of manpower 
during mobilization is to be achieved 
through voluntary measures. 


The closing chapter Manpower Mobili- 
zation and Economic Controls is. by one of 
the editors, Frederick H. Harbison, and 
Albert Rees. The authors emphasize 
the importance of appropriate monetary 
and fiscal policies for economic mobili- 
zation. This would serve to eliminate 
some direct controls. Special measures 
which might be necessary to mobilize 
manpower in an emergency include 
some which were introduced during 
World War II, such as manpower 
priorities, employment ceilings, and con- 
trolled referral, as well as a recommen- 
dation for bcnus compensation. In the 
event of attack, the authors suggest that 
more stringent measures for manpower 
mobilization would be necessary. 


oe ee 


The book, as a whole, is subject to the 
weaknesses which result almost inevi- 
tably from multiple authorship. In 
many regards, it lacks an orderly devel- 
opment and cohesive organization of the 
subject matter. Th. chapters are var- 
iously technical or nontechnical. The 
individual articles, however, are each 
self-sustaining and highly informative 
and should be of great interest to 
Employment Security staff. 


—SaraH Leiter, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


WHAT NEW INDUSTRIAL JOBS 
MEAN TO A COMMUNITY, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., 12 pp., free. 


HIS study, made in nine counties, 

by the Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States attempts to measure 
some economic and social changes in 
several areas experiencing recent indus- 
trial growth. Industrial growth, it says, 
stimulates the remainder of the local 
economy, and the existence of the com- 
munity makes possible industrial growth. 
Increased employment in the counties 
studied was not confined to manufac- 
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turing industries, but was found also in 
trade, the professions, public utilities, 
and other industries. Decreases were 
found in agriculture, mining, and the 
personal services. 


A copy of the study is available upon 
request from the Economic Research 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


FINDING PROSPECTS FOR COM- 
MUNITY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, Department of Manufacture, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., 28 pp. 


INDING good potential industrial 

prospects is one of the hardest, and 
yet most essential, jobs facing com- 
munity industrial promotion leaders. It 
can be a discouraging and frustrating 
task unless its long-range character is 
recognized. 


This brochure contains a useful list 
and discussion of methods for finding 
industrial prospects. It outlines many 
of the techniques that can be used in 
locating and selling prospects on estab- 
lishing a plant in a community. 


There are directions for obtaining the 
cooperation of other groups, for sifting 
prospects out of directories, for stirring 
the interest of the tourist trade among 
whom may be found industrial prospects 
or leads to such prospects, for making 
the best use of space advertising, for 
digging out leads in the business section 
of newspapers and magazines and a 
number of other how-to-go-about-it 
hints. 


The pamphlet hopes to stimulate the 
thinking of civic leaders and perhaps 
evoke a formula which could mean 
success for their towns. 


The appendices give lists of sources 
from which information on industrial 
prospects may be obtained. Appendix 
D is a list of State Employment Security 
Agencies. 


This study is intended to serve as a 
ready reference for those concerned with 
industrial promotion and community 
development. 


Copies may be obtained from the 
Department of Manufacture, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
The price varies with the quantity: 
Single copy, 50 cents; 2 to 12 copies, 40 
cents; 13 to 25, 35 cents; more than 25, 
30 cents. 





JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
THROUGH UNION-MANAGE 
MENT COOPERATION, America 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C 
1954, 12 pp., free. 


THIS illustrated booklet sets forth th 
responsibility of unions toward thei 
handicapped workers and shows hoy 
this responsibility can be discharge: 
through cooperation with management 
Studies have shown, the authors poin 
out, that successful employment oi 
impaired workers is directly dependent 
upon the procedures and_ technique: 
used in placing them. The _ bookle: 
presents results of one such study 
a joint Department of Labor and 
Veterans Administration survey which 
mztched actual work records of 11,000 
disabled workers against those of 18,000 
nondisabled workers performing iden- 
tical tasks in more than 100 plants. 


The booklet discusses the 6-point AFL. 
program and sets forth 8 steps to follow 
in setting up an organized Union 
program for the handicapped. 


A final word in the pamphlet empha- 
sizes cooperation with other agencies 
which have trained personnel and are 
prepared to offer technical assistance in 
placing the handicapped. For State 
Employment Services, it lists such 
services as: ‘‘Assistance to unions and 
management in setting up community 
and within-plant placement programs. 
Services include technical aid and 
instructions to unions and management 
in methods of making physical demands 
studies of jobs, appraising the physical 
abilities of handicapped persons,-placing 
the worker on the job, followup and 
evaluation of placement and _ job 
counseling.” 


Copies are available upon request from 
the American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 
1, D. C. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN PHARMACY, 
W. Paul Briggs, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York, 1954, free. 


HIS four-page illustrated pamphlet 

describes the opportunities, require- 
ments, and rewards in the expanding 
field of pharmacy. It also includes a 
list of colleges of pharmacy which are 
members of or accredited with the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education. 


Copies may be secured by writing to 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Conference on Aging 


HE seventh annual University of Michigan 

Conference on Aging which met in Ann Arbor, 

June 28-30... drew some 500 delegates 
from 36 States of the Union and set a new standard 
for this extraordinarily successful series. 


Cosponsors of the Conference were the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the United States Department of 
Labor. 


Since 1948, these Michigan conferences have 
taken on an increasingly national stature. Their 
influence among those working in aging has 
steadily expanded. And in a very real sense the 
series has served as a measure of the growing 
activity in the field, and also of basic thinking. 


The first three conferences were largely explora- 
tory in nature. They were addressed primarily to 
professional people who wished to develop com- 
petence in the comparatively unknown field of 
aging. Panels of experts discussed various aspects 


| of the problem and succeeded in setting up certain 


benchmarks on aging as an individual phenome- 
non. 


In these early conferences, however, there was 
virtually no participation by the delegates. On 
the other hand, the meetings were attended by a 
large number of older people, mainly from Michi- 
gan and the Midwest—the clients, so to speak, of 
the professionals—whose eager response helped in 
no small way to give focus to the proceedings. 


The very titles of the earlier conferences reflect a 


|| progression of ideas involving a basic approach to 


the problem: “Living in the Later Years’; 
“Planning for the Later Years”; “‘Growing in the 
Later Years.’ Far from the concept of old age as 


| a period to be endured, there had emerged a sense 


of the later years as a period of potential growth 
and development. The negative approach had 
given way to the positive. Today, the thinking of 
most groups and individuals active in the field is 


'| oriented in this direction. 


With this philosophy firmly entrenched, the next 
three conferences were concerned with specific 
problems: 1951, the rehabilitation of the older 
worker; 1952, housing the aging; 1953, earning 
opportunities of mature workers. In all these 


meetings the dynamic approach was stressed. 
Panels, clinics, and discussion groups replaced 
formal papers. Delegates were organized into 
work groups to thresh out pros and cons, and 
explore ways and means of initiating action. 
And the reports of the conferences, published by 
the University of Michigan Press (the 1953 report 
is not yet available), managed to gather together 
not only a vast amount of useful information and 
ideas on the topics to which they were addressed, 
but a blueprint of how these ideas could be im- 
plemented. 


For its 1954 conference, under the title ‘“‘Aging 
is Everybody’s Business,”’ the university elected to 
explore the whole vital area of community services 
and community responsibility. As a guideline for 
its thinking, it attempted to define the “climate of 
the future” in which can be developed the fullest 
opportunities for self-dependence and self-realiza- 
tion for the senior citizen; and also to set forth eth 
sort of individual he may be expected to develop 
into. 


The approach was essentially realistic. Recog- 
nizing that the size of the community determines 
in large measure the scope of its activities, the 
discussions were structured under 4 separate 
divisions: communities with population of 500,000 
and over; from 100,000 to 500,000; from 10,000 to 
100,000; and under 10,000 and rural areas. Each 
of the divisions was split into 6 work groups to deal 
with problems of health and mental hygiene; eco- 
nomics, employment and retirement; family living 
arrangements and housing; education, recreation, 
and citizenship; religion and voluntary service; 
and overall programs. 


It should be noted that this was the first general 
conference which gave specific attention to the 
organization of services to the aging in rural areas. 


. . . The conference clearly demonstrated the 
value of maximum participation and minimum 
formality. In nearly all instances the delegates 
were concerned with acquiring specific ideas and 
information which they could translate into local 
activity.—‘“‘AGING,” Department of Health, Educa- 
cation, and Welfare, September 1954. 
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